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Berries Up and 

That is the way B.C. fruit yields look— 

By CHAS. 

T HE call has gone f 
out again for har¬ 
vest workers for Brit¬ 
ish Columbia farms. 

The need is critical, 
but it is expected that 
as in other wartime 
years it will be met, 
even though it may 
call upon all the re¬ 
sourcefulness that 
farmers can muster, 
as well as the full co¬ 
operation of employ¬ 
ment agencies. 

A total of 19,000 
temporary workers is 
this year’s require¬ 
ment for the farms of 
the west coast prov¬ 
ince. Most of them 
will be placed in the 
Okanagan orchard 
country, although a 
large quota will also 
be assigned to the 
, Fraser Valley, Van¬ 
couver Island and 
other important agricultural areas. 

The strawberry and raspberry crops in 
the Fraser Valley are expected to be 
about 25 per cent greater than last sea¬ 
son, which means that 600 pickers will be 
needed early in the season, with another 
900 as the season progresses. Most of the 
pickers will be women, but haying and 
pea-threshing are chores which only 
men can satisfactorily handle as a gen¬ 
eral rule, and the Fraser Valley is calling 
for from 250 to 300 men for that purpose. 

The Greater Vancouver area will have 
to send about 300 men and women to 
assist workers obtained locally in the 
Okanagan. They will start immediately, 
thinning out tree fruit. Then they will 
begin picking cherries, then peaches and 
apricots and finally apples. 

Reduced Apple Prospects 

Few people expected that last year’s 
bumper crop of apples would be dupli¬ 
cated in 1945, and the latest estimate is 
that the harvest will be 20 to 25 per cent 
less than the whopping 8,000,000 boxes 
packed last season. However, the general 
feeling is that almost as many apple 
harvesters will be required as in 1944. 

The Okanagan cherry crop will come 
along early in July, and will probably be 
about the same as last year in volume. 
The peaches will be ready for picking 
early in August, with the estimate for 
heavier crop than last season. Apricc^ 
harvested about the same time, will, 
be more abundant 
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Apples Down 

Spring has been backward as elsewhere 
L. SHAW 

J brief case will be a 
wide assortment of 
data bearing on the 
road’s past, present 
and future potentiali¬ 
ties. If he can make 
a sale to one or both 
of the present trans¬ 
continental railroad 
systems, well and 
good; the P.G.E. is for 
sale. But if no such 
deal can be made, the 
government will prob¬ 
ably proceed on its 
own account to ex¬ 
tend the road north 
from Quesnel to 
Prince George and 
thence into the Peace 
River country, where 
it will automatically 
fall heir to the de¬ 
velopment of the 
famous agricultural 
production there and 
to the adjacent coal 
fields, which are said 
to be of very great extent, with deposits 
equalling in quality the best Pennsyl¬ 
vania coal. 

The P.G.E. is paying its way now, on 
an operating basis, but it is still encum¬ 
bered with debt and until some financial 
adjustment can be made it will con¬ 
tinue to be a serious economic problem 
to the government. The government 
adopted the P.G.E. back in the days of" 
World War I when the contractors went 
bankrupt. The government held the 
bonds, so there was no alternative. Since 
then the P.G.E. policy has been of a 
rather makeshift description, and no 
attempt has been made to extend the 
road either north or south. Premier Hart 
believes that the P.G.E. may yet fulfill 
its destiny as a developer of the interior 
of British Columbia, but he feels that 
this should really be the job of estab¬ 
lished railway companies rather thag 
the provincial government. 

Unlike some other wester 
leaders, Mr. Hart is not imbjj 
idea of socialized contra 
nection with the P.< 
stems partly froj 
developn 
while tjf 
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The Charter 

HE San Francisco Conference met to 
draw up a charter for a World 
Security Organization. It had the draft 
prepared by the Great Powers at Dum¬ 
barton Oaks as its guide. For eight weeks 
the conference of the Allied Nations 
worked on! the charter. Now it is ready 
for signing by the Allied Nations. It 
must first be adopted by Britain, the 
U.S., Russia, France and China and by 
at least half of the remaining 45 nations. 
The original copy will be deposited in 
the Archives of the U.S. Government at 
Washington and authenticated copies in 
English, Russian, French, Spanish and 
Chinese will be supplied to the partici¬ 
pating nations. The Charter takes 11 
columns of newspaper space for those 
who want to know all the details. For 
those who want just the general prin¬ 
ciples, this synopsis has been prepared: 

Security Council—Its 11 members, in¬ 
cluding the Big Five, will have the main 
responsibility to see that peace is kept, 
and order out force if necessary. 

General Assembly — All the United 
Nations will be represented in this “town 
meeting of the world.” The assembly 
can discuss international problems and 
make recommendations to the council. 

Economic and Social Council—Its 18 
members can investigate and make re¬ 
commendations about the world’s eco¬ 
nomic and human welfare troubles in 
order to stamp out the roots of war. 

International Court of Justice—Dis¬ 
puting nations can take their legal ar¬ 
guments to court, where a panel of 15 
judges from as many countries may 
settle the quarrels peacefully and by 


mitted in pursuit of the national in¬ 
terest in an unjustified war are there¬ 
fore not exempt. If this loophole is 
closed, the net of justice will close 
around the higher ups among the 
human fiends whose hands drip with 
blood though they may never have 
pulled a trigger or adjusted a noose dur¬ 
ing the whole course of the war. 

India's Tangled Skein 

HE story is told that an American 
officer in India came down one 
morning looking haggard and aged. He 
explained that he had had a bad night. 
He had had an awful dream. He had 
dreamt that the British had pulled out 
of India and had left it in the lap of 
the United States. 

The Cripps pilgrimage to India in 
1942 was fruitless. The Japs were squat¬ 
ting at the back door of India and likely 
to break it in any week. The Indian 
Nationalists were saying, give us liberty 
or we won’t fight. Cripps came with the 
proposal that if India would participate 
fully in the war. Dominion status would 
be granted immediately after it was 
won. The constitution was to be drawn 
up by an Indian conference, subject 
only to the provision that India would 
recognize the British crown and each 
Indian State would decide for itself 
whether or not it would come into the 
federation. 

The proposal was rejected, due to 
divisions among the Indians themselves. 
The great stumbling block was the re¬ 
tention by Britain, for the duration, of 
the control and direction of the defenses 
of India, in other words, Wavell was not 


to be put under Nehru nor the vast 
pacifist or non-militant Hindu majority 
given control of the army containing a 
large proportion of Moslems. There 
were numerous other complications. 

Now another offer has been made and 
it has been accepted. It is a concession 
toward Indian self government. The 
Cripps offer of Dominion status remains 
open. In the meantime a great change 
is offered in the Viceroy’s Council, 
which is the governing body of British 
India. The new council would be en¬ 
tirely Indian with the exception of the 
Viceroy and the Defense Minister, but 
the Viceroy would retain the veto power. 
Nominations would be made by a con¬ 
ference of Indian leaders representing 
all parties. From this list the Viceroy 
would choose the councillors. 

Gandhi advised the Indian leaders to 
accept the proposals and they met at 
Simla on June 25. He did not partici¬ 
pate in the conference as he is not now 
the leader of the Congress Party. The 
old difficulties between Hindu and Mos¬ 
lem cropped up again. As the month 
closed the conference was deadlocked. 

The Polish Nightmare 

nussiA certainly came out on top in 
the trials of the arrested Poles in 
Moscow. What happened was this: At 
Yalta the Big Three agreed on the 
boundaries of Poland and compromised 
on broadening the Warsaw government 
to include democratic members. On 
April 6 the Polish government-in-exile 
reported that 16 prominent Poles had 
disappeared. Another source reported 
that the vanished men had been in¬ 
vited to Moscow to discuss the com¬ 
position of the new Warsaw govern¬ 
ment. Mystery obscured events until 
Molotov disclosed at San Francisco that 
the men had been arrested. Eden went 
off the deep end by saying that they 
were exactly the type of men that 
should be consulted about the new gov¬ 
ernment. About the middle of May 
Stalin denied that the men had been 
invited to Moscow and said that they 
had been arrested as diversionists in 
the rear of the Red Army. 

Then came the thunderclap. When 
the trials opened it was found that the 
accused men had made confessions. The 
highest ranking among the accused. 
General Okulicki, declared: “My one 
great mistake, I know now, was my dis¬ 
trust of the Soviet Union. ... I con¬ 
sider myself guilty of carrying out pro¬ 
paganda against the Soviet Union.” He 
got the maximum sentence, ten years. 


The charges were, helping to plan a 
Western block, including Germany and 
Poland, to fight Russia in “the forth¬ 
coming war”; sabotage, and armed re¬ 
sistance by the Exile Government’s wing 
of the Polish underground against the 
Red Army, in which one platoon fought 
alongside the Germans. Four were ex¬ 
onerated and the others got from four 
months to ten years. 

Meanwhile negotiations were going on 
in Moscow regarding the new govern¬ 
ment set-up. It was agreed that Osubka- 
Morawski, premier of the Warsaw group, 
should be president. Mikolajczyk, former 
head of the Government in Exile, a 
moderate, will be vice-president. The 
cabinet offices are distributed among 
the different political groups. This 
means that the recognition of Britain 
and the United States will be transferred 
to the new provisional Warsaw govern¬ 
ment. It will hold office until an elec¬ 
tion can be held. 

The Cost 

| TP to the end of May the casualties 
^ suffered by Canadian army, navy 
and airforce, were 102,954. Of these 
37,964 were dead and 2,866 missing, to¬ 
gether, 40,830. The wounded would 
therefore be 62,124. 

The Canadian Annual Review of 1919 
gave the Canadian casualties of World 
War I as 62,928 dead and missing and 
149,709 wounded, altogether 212,637. 

The war in Asia is still to finish and 
the full cost cannot be reckoned until 
after it is over. In the reckoning, how¬ 
ever, the comparative population of 
Canada in the last war period and this 
one should be taken into the account. 
There are about half as many more 
people in Canada now as then. 

On this comparison the sacrifice in 
this war, to equal the sacrifice in the 
last one, would be about as follows: 
Dead, 93,000; wounded, 225,000; total, 
318,000. Under no foreseeable circum¬ 
stances will the War in Asia bring the 
casualties up to this figure. 

■When the final tallies are made they 
will show that in treasure, the cost to 
Canada will be many times greater in 
this war than in the last one. The sacri¬ 
fice of young manhood the last war, was 
much greater proportionately than in 
this. 

Fascist Spain and Ditto Argentine 
’THE San Francisco Conference ex- 
* eluded Spain from the assembly of 
the World Security Organization. 
Franco did not declare war on the 


rules of justice. 

Military Staff Committee—Under 
the security council, it will make 
strategic plans for throwing United 
Nations armed might against any 
aggressor. 

Trusteeship Council — Under the 
general assembly, it is responsible 
for internationally held dependent 
areas throughout the world which 
are outside of the strategic class. 

Just Retribution 

•THE fighting forces have done 
* more than win the war in Europe. 
They have sought out, apprehended 
and delivered up all the chief ar¬ 
chitects of aggressive war known to 
be alive. Now it is up to the Allied 
governments to see that justice is 
done. Assurances that the trials of 
the criminals will not be hampered 
by legalistic hairsplitting, or div¬ 
erted by precedent, are not wanting. 
An eminent jurist, Mr. Justice 
Jackson, who will be chief counsel 
for the United States at the trials, 
has made a report to the president. 
He points out that the Nazi leaders 
cannot be tried for breaches of the 
laws of war. They did not commit 
crimes, in most cases, against spe¬ 
cific persons or at specific locations. 
But he shows that aggressive war 
itself is contrary to law. Acts com- 



The fighting man has done his share 


Axis powers. He is harboring sev¬ 
eral thousand German evacuees, 
not penniless fugitives—many of 
them were former big industrialists 
and financiers, without whose as¬ 
sistance Hitler would never have 
been anything but a ranting street 
corner rabble rouser. Right now 
they are hatching schemes for the 
reconstruction of German industry 
in preparation for a third attempt 
to dominate the world. 

What logical argument can be 
advanced against admitting Spain 
which could not be, with equal 
soundness, urged against admitting 
the Argentine is hard to see from 
this latitude. The Argentine is run 
by a pro-German %ang of Fascists 
if ever there was one. Their de¬ 
claration of war when the fighting 
was all but over was an underhand 
trick to gain admission to the San 
Francisco Conference and the as¬ 
sembly of the World Security Or¬ 
ganization. Their record in the war 
was one of covert and open sym¬ 
pathy and assistance to the Axis 
and of hostility to the Allies when¬ 
ever and wherever they could be 
extended. Canada has reason to be 
proud that there was at least one 
man in the Canadian delegation 
who spoke and voted against ad¬ 
mitting them. That man was M. J. 
Coldwell. Orchids to Mr. Coldwell. 
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PART III. 

\CK MEAD had been in Sam’s Place 
two days when Jerry returned 
from Minneapolis on his way back 
to camp. Jerry had to wait for a 
freight train and found his father 
at a table in the rear. 

“When did you come out?” he 
asked in surprise. “Anything happened up there?” 

“I was here ’most as quick as you were,” Jack 
retorted sullenly. 

Jerry was tired, worried, needed sleep. His father’s 
statement and attitude were amazing, but they also 
angered him. He was about to retort when Jack leaned 
across the table. 

“And here I stay!” he declared with his usual ag¬ 
gressiveness but, as Jerry noted, with a touch of 
something else. “When you want to log, come around 
and see me. I’ll be with you. But if you’re going to 
mix a dress suit and a fool girl with your business 
I’m through. If you’d kept clear of them we’d be 
driving now and nobody to bother us with this law 
business.’ 

Jerry did not comment. That other note in his 
father’s voice troubled him. He could not understand 
it. 

“Another thing,” Jack continued. “If you’re goin’ to 
log you got to fight! It’s no dress suit game. If you’re 
trying to keep your face pretty for this city girl, all 
right. That’s 
your business, 
and it ain’t 
none of mine. 

Why—why, you 
was a man be¬ 
fore you started 
galavantin’ 
around with 
her! And now 
you let a jack 
pine eater talk 
you down. If 
she wants you 
that way, go 
ahead. Me, I’m 
through.” 

The aggressiveness had faded, or had lost its sin¬ 
cerity, and that other note became more distinct. 
Jerry was so dutnfounded by what it seemed to be he 
could only stare. 

Jack turned away to look out of a window. The 
movement, his posture, a certain dropping and de¬ 
jectedness, confirmed Jerry’s surmise, and pity held 
him silent. 

It was not exactly jealousy, Jerry knew. The starved 
heart of a lonely man had unfolded to wrap itself 
about a son and now in the first ecstasy of it the 
son seemed to be slipping away. It was a yearning, 
a fear, a bit of panic and helplessness; but Jerry knew 
better than to make the slightest attempt to explain. 

Nor could he. Like his father, words were difficult 
things in such matters. Action was a truer and more 
vivid means of expression. “All right,” he said. “I’ve 
seen' Jackson. He’s against getting rough. I gave him 
two days, till tomorrow night, to work it his way.” 

Jerry arose and started away. “I’m catching a 
freight tonight,” he said. 

Jack did not speak or look around. 

AT midnight Jerry entered the little station, a one- 
** room shack, from which his tote road ran to the 
camps. After making arrangements to have any tele¬ 
grams sent out to him immediately he was about to 
Je&ve when a man burst in. 

“Hurry up, you!” the 
newcomer shouted at the 
station agent. “Get off a 
message to the sheriff. 

Quick!” 

“You’ll have to write it 
out,” he was told. 

“You write it. I’m all in. 

Run all the way from Bear 
Lake. You rea'dy? ‘Sheriff 
Martin, Deer Meadow. Mead 
sluicing logs. Claytons dis¬ 
appeared. Believed mur¬ 
dered. No sign of Deputy 
Jessup. Evans, Jenks and I ^ 

attacked by Mead’s crew 
and thrown into river. I 
got ashore and hid in brush 
until after dark. Believe 
Evans and Jenks drowned. 

Three hundred river drivers there. Better bring 
troops.’ Sign it Mason.” 

“When did all this happen?” Jerry asked. 

“About six o’clock tonight,” Mason answered ex¬ 
citedly. “The three of us went up there to help Jessup. 
He and the homesteader’s family were gone. Been 


THE STORY 

IERRY MEAD, son of Jack Mead, otherwise 
" known as “Hell And High Water” went to 
Minneapolis, to get assurance of the $60,000 fund 
he needed to develop the Perkins’ timber limit. He 
had a good deal of his father’s fighting courage 
and through the help of Joe Dean, owner-manager 
of a large mill, he got what he went after. There 
he met Joe Dean’s niece, Glory Armstrong, and 
saved her life in a runaway. The friendship so 
suddenly made between the young riverman and 
the millionaire’s daughter, deepened into love. 
Glory’s mother, Ann Armstrong, had other plans 
for her beautiful daughter and in those plans 
figured Hobart Billings, general manager of the 
Gopher Lumber Company. When Mrs. Armstrong 
discerned that matters might become serious be¬ 
tween the two young people, she decided that she, 
her husband and Glory would spend the winter 
abroad. Hobart Billings too had plans that centered 
on Glory and the Perkins’ timber rights. But 
Jerry had beat him on one score in the first round. 
Hobart was willing to play a waiting game and to 
have his turn later. He was to meet the Armstrong 
family in Paris. 

When Jerry went back to the Swift he had a 


THUS FAR 

new and strong reason for fulfilling his contract 
of fifty million feet of lumber. Glory and he had 
declared their love. He wanted to establish himself 
in business. A new warm companionship had 
grown between Jack and his son and as a working 
team backed by the loyalty of their working crews, 
no task seemed too big for them. But shortly diffi¬ 
culties mounted before them, preditors who had 
been co-operative at first, started calling in their 
accounts, demanded payment of what had already 
been advanced and would grant no further credit. 
A disgruntled worker located a homestead within 
the limit, asked higher prices for the logs cut and 
built a dam across the sluice. The Perkins estate 
became tangled with the new heirs. Glory, writing 
Jerry from Europe, was uneasy because of the 
news of his difficulties. She knew of the forces 
working against him. They were powerful. The 
Mead crews were willing to tangle with Clayton, 
the homesteader and his friends who were armed. 
Jerry afraid of legal steps backed away from an 
open fight and so earned the distrust of the men 
and his father. Things looked black indeed for 
their chances of getting the logs out on schedule 
and in sufficient number. 



done away with, I guess. Fifty or sixty lumberjacks 
tackled us and threw us into the sluiceway. There’s 
sure going to be hell popping up there. The only way 
to handle those Meads is to shoot ’em first and talk 
afterwards.” 

“You fellows do any shooting?” 

“Shooting! We didn’t have a chance. And three 
against three hundred!” 

Jerry did not ask further questions. Mason was 
badly scared and excited, and in any event the harm 
had been done, Jerry turned and went out, stumbled 
through the darkness to the tote road and on toward 
camp. It had been his intention to get a few hours’ 
sleep before going on. Now he must find out what 
really had happened. 

Dawn had come when he reached the dam. The 
place was deserted. Clayton’s barricade lay in a 
tangled heap beneath the embankment. Many of the 
logs had been sluiced. A big rollway at the first bend 
of the river had been broken out, was gone. 

As Jerry stood there Sandy McKillop came down 
the trail from the camp and out on to the dam. 

“Crew’s coming,” were his only words as he stood 
beside Jerry. 

“What’s been happening here?” Jerry demanded. 

“Sluiced six or seven million yesterday. Would ’a’ 
been more only we had a little jam down-river. 

“But Clayton! That log 
fort of his?” 

“Oh, him! The lads got 
to fussin’ around with the 
anchor line from the head- 
works. It got caught in his 
little crib and yanked it off 
the dam.” 

“Hurt any of them?” 

“No, but we didn’t take 
no chances. Thought it 
would be a good thing to 
have a doctor examine them 
' so we took all four up to 
Camp 4 where they could 
be quiet and rest easy.” 

Jerry looked at the deputy 
sheriff’s star on Sandy’s 
suspender. 

“How about the three that 
came last night?” he asked. 

“Oh, those lads! There was an accident, sort of. The 
boys quit work and come up to hear what the deputies 
had to say. Must have been twelve—fifteen of ’em. 
They was so anxious to hear they crowded a little 
too close and the three deputies went into the sluice¬ 
way, guns and stars and all. Course, the boys tried 
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hard to get ’em 
out, and they 
did, all except 
one. He got 
ashore on the 
other side and 
run. The others 
—well, we didn’t 
want ’em to 
catch cold so 
we took ’em to 
Camp 3. Their 
clothes are dry¬ 
ing now at 
Camp 1. Ought 
to be ready to 

wear in three-four days.” 

Jerry made no comment. He heard the sound of 
footsteps behind him and turned to see the men com¬ 
ing to work. Sandy lifted the sluice gate. The drivers 
took their pike poles and ran out on to the logs. 

“Can’t finish here today, can we?” Jerry shouted 
above the roar of the water. 

“Most of it,” Sandy decided after a survey of the 
logs in the lake. 



“Keep ’em at it. The sheriff will be here before 
night and he’ll bring*enough men to stop us this time.” 

“We got quite a few men ourselves,” Sandy observed. 

“These logs are nothing to get killed over,” Jerry 
retorted. 

“No, maybe not. But your dad never had a drive 
hung on him yet and his crew sort o’ feels like he 
shouldn’t now.” 

Jerry did not reply. A good many things were flash¬ 
ing through his mind. He wanted to fight. He had 
tried to keep cool, to play the game along the lines 
Billings had dictated, to win out by doing everything 
he had planned despite the strenuous opposition and 
the nature of it. 

“Besides,” Sandy added after a pause, “your feet’s 
wet. Might as well get in all over.” 

Yet it wasn’t that which decided Jerry, nor was it 
any reference to his father's record or thought of his 
father’s last speech, but a sentence in the last letter 
he had received from Glory. 

“And when you get him down, give him the ‘corks’.” 

H E knew he wouldn’t be getting Billings down by 
openly fighting the county officials. He would only 
be sticking his head into the noose Billings had pre¬ 
pared for him. But he was in the right in this thing, 
he was being attacked in a sneaking, vicious manner, 
and what Glory really meant was to fight to win. 

“I’m going up to camp for some breakfast and a 
snooze,” he said to Sandy. “I’ll be back around first 
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lunch time. And those logs—I guess we can count 
on finishing the sluicing by tomorrow noon.” 

Sandy’s eyes twinkled as he turned back to the 
sluice gate. A little later he walked out on the logs 
in the lake. 

“Sheriff’s going to bring a fair sized bunch up to¬ 
day,” he observed to one of Jack’s own crew. “And 
the young lad—well, he’s got something out of his 
system, whatever it was.” 

“He’s slow in getting started is all, that Jerry.” 

“No, he just starts different. No wild swings, throw¬ 
ing fists all over the place. He punches straight, and 
mighty hard.” 

Jerry returned to the dam at ten o’clock, watched 
the progress of the work for a while and then struck 
through the woods to the tote road, down which he 
walked for a mile. At a point where he had a clear view 
ahead for some distance he sat down behind a thicket 
and waited. An hour later eight men appeared around 
a bend. Each carried a rifle. Jerry took a seat on a 
windfall close to the road and hidden by some brush. 

A few minutes later the leader of the eight shied 
quickly to the side of the road and swung his rifle in 
front of him. Jerry stared at him in silence. The 
others, plainly uneasy, came forward cautiously until 
they saw the unarmed motionless figure on the log. 

Jerry looked them all over coolly before he spoke. 

“Which one of you is Martin?” 

“I’m Martin,” the biggest replied. “What you want?” 

He was big but flabby, and most obviously suffering 
from the long and evidently unaccustomed tramp 
from the railroad. Jerry sized him up immediately as 
a blusterer with nothing back of his bluster, just as 
he had decided that the others were lumberjacks and 
farmers drafted for a service they did not greatly 
relish. 

“I’d like to talk to you a minute,” Jerry said as he 
arose and stepped back. 

“Talk to me here,” the sheriff retorted. “What you 
want?” 

"It would be better if we talked this over between 
us,” Jerry answered quietly. 

The sheriff hesitated and Jerry added. “It’ll take 
only a minute.” 

They walked down the road together until out of 
earshot. “How far do you think Billings is going to 
back you up?” Jerry asked, and instantly he was 
rewarded by a widening of Sheriff Martin’s eyes. 

“What you talkin’ about?” the sheriff blustered. 
“Who’s Billings and who are you?” 

“Billings won’t sh„w his hand unless he’s forced, 
and he’s going to be forced,” Jerry continued. “Then, 
of course, he’ll leave you fiat.” 

“Say, what are you talkin’ about?” Martin 
demanded. 

“The whole thing’s too plain. Clayton having 
a deputy there before there was any trouble, 
three more deputies coming in before they were 
sent for, a homestead that ain’t worth the filing 
fees, Billings giving out a story before anything 
had happened, the fact that Gopher Lumber 
Company took a sudden interest in politics. 

“Anybody can see all that, but there’s more. 
Clayton, as he calls himself now, is letting him¬ 
self in for a lot of trouble, and you along with 
him, when he files on this claim after proving 
up on another.” 

Martin had been waiting impatiently to break 
in on Jerry’s swift flow of words until that last, 
when again his eyes widened slightly. 

“Another thing,” Jerry continued. 

“Say, who are you?” Martin demanded belli¬ 
gerently. “You talk as if . . .” 

Jerry had taken a quick step forward. His eyes 
were cold, his face hard. 

“I’m Mead,” he said. “None of your men’s been 
hurt so far but I’ve got a hundred and twenty 
river pigs that’s hard to hold. You go up there 
with that bunch of jack pine eaters and you’ll J , 
be damned lucky ever to get back to the railroad. 

The best thing for you to do is to forget all 
about Bear Lake and go home.” 

“Threaten me, will you?” Martin exclaimed. 

“You are under arrest.” c 


ht is on between river crews and 
' in the closing scene of Jerry’s 
struggle to get logs out 


ROBT. E. PINKERTON 


ILLUSTRATED BY CLARENCE TILLENIUS 


It was easy for Jerry to time his blow, and one step 
forward put all his weight behind it. The sheriff 
dropped on his face but before any of his startled 
deputies could act Jerry had leaped into the brush. 

When he reached the dam Sandy McKillop was 
leaning against the sluice gate watching the logs 
shoot through. 

“The sheriff and seven men are a mile down the 
road,” Jerry said. “The sheriff was lying flat on his 
face when I left, so it ain’t decided just what they’ll 
do next.” 

Sandy’s eyes sparkled. 

“Seven, eh?” he said. “What sort?” 

“Lumberjacks and farmers. They’ve all got rifles.” 

“So’d the others, and they ain’t been a shot fired 
in this war yet. I been wonderin’ if those guns is 
loaded.” 

“They will be from now on. That fellow who got 
away from you yesterday sent a telegram to the sheriff 
that you had killed Clayton and all the rest.” 

“He didn’t wait to find out much,” Sandy said. “He 
passed a rabbit on his way to the brush. Better get 
the rest of the boys up here?” 

“No,” Jerry decided. “I’d rather have them out of 
sight. The main thing is to get these logs sluiced and 
this drive to Swift Lake, and that’s going to take men. 
When the sheriff comes he’s going to be so scared he 
won’t take chances, and I can’t afford to have any 
drivers laid up or in jail.” 

“We can’t finish sluicin’ until about ten tomorrow 
morning.” 

“I know, and after that we’ve got to have water to 
get the logs out of the Bear into the Swift. If they 
should shut down the gate the drive’s hung.” 

“A stick of dynamite would do the trick,” Sandy 
suggested. 

“No, we got to control this water 
| so as to use every drop. Fifty mil- 

F lion’s a lot of logs, and the Bear’s 

Ik a small river.” 

“And that sheriff’s going to feel a 
bit peeved when he gets here.” 


JJOTH were silent for a time. Jerry 
considered several things. He saw 
now that he might have to spend 
some time in jail, but that did not 
bother him. Above all else, the logs 
must be got out, the drive must go 
through. 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet. 
“Time’s what counts,” he said. “This 
sheriff’s not going to take chances 
and what we need to do is stall him 
off. Get me half a dozen of those lads 
down the river.” 

Fifteen minutes later 
Clayton’s log barricade 
was back to place, just 
as it had been, and 
i Turn to page 34 
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After the Votes Were Counted 


The Free Enterprisers won the day and now I 

meet the challenge 

By R. D. COLQUETTE 


successor. Conant didn’t last. The following 
May Harry Nixon, who was born politically as 
a Progressive, and was Drury’s provincial 
secretary, but survived as a Liberal, became 
premier and led the party to defeat in August, 
1943.' Then, by a gradual process, Hepburn 
re-emerged as Liberal leader. But on June 4 
the electors dug his political grave with a 
steam shovel. He went back to his truck farm 
to listen to the onions grow. His disappearance 
is probably final, but you never can tell. 

In the federal election, no fewer than 720 
candidates were defeated. The Liberals nomi¬ 
nated 235 and elected 119; the Progressive 
Conservatives nominated 204 and elected 65; 
the C.C.P. put up 205 and elected 28: Social 
Crediters ran in 94 constituencies and won in 
13; the Communists, camouflaged as Progres¬ 
sive Labor, elected one out of 69. Then there 
were the independents: The Independent This 
and the Independent That, who hunt on the 
edge of the pack but never share in the feast, 
and the straight independents, the home¬ 
less ones, professional political orphans, who 
can’t get along with anybody. And down in 
Quebec were the Professional Quebeckers, 
whose stock-in-trade was National Unity, 
while they themselves were split into a dozen 
factions. 

But it’s no use for anyone 1,300 miles west 
of Hull to try to find a theme running through 
the confused political cacophony that had been 
coming from that direction. And so The Coun¬ 
try Guide asked its Ottawa correspondent, 
Austin P. Cross, who lives down that way, and 
who is just back from a post-election tour of 
Quebec, to do it for you. Here, in his own 
words, is how Mr. Cross sees it: 


W HEN the election guns began to bark 
there were diversions enough to keep 
a 24-track mind busy. The Prime 
Minister, P. C. House Leader Gray- 
don and C.C.F. Leader Coldwell were at San 
Francisco, helping to blueprint a warless 
world and laying plans for political warfare 
at home. The Eighth Victory Loan campaign 
was under full steam. The world was resound¬ 
ing to the reverberations as Nazidom crashed 
to its final ruin. A provincial election was 
raging in Ontario, the parties charging each 
other with all the crimes in the dog-eared 
book of politics. Across Canada Jupiter Pluvius 
was busy, keeping the farmers off the land or 
destroying crop that was already in. 

But the Cease Fire order went out and the 
roar of battle ceased in Europe. The Victory 
Loan went over the top. The Canadian leaders 
came home from San Francisco and Canada 
forsook her position as leader of the inter¬ 
mediate powers at the Conference. The tumult 
and the shouting in Ontario was drowned in 
a Tory paean of victory. Most of the farmers 
finally finished their seeding and reseeding. 
There was strangely little else to worry about 
in print, verbally or in silence as the voters 
went to the polls on June 11. 

When, last spring, the party muezzins be¬ 
gan to call the faithful, not to prayer but to 
action, there was some political jockeying 
about dates. Premier Drew’s minority govern¬ 
ment had been forced to go to the country and 
he picked June 11 as the day for trial by com¬ 
bat. Prime Minister Mackenzie King countered 
by choosing the same date. Then the doughty 
Colonel advanced his date to June 4. The 
election in Ontario was therefore of the nature 
of a preliminary canter. It showed one thing. 
Ontarians can change their minds pretty fast. 
In August, 1943, the C.C.F. elected 34 members 
to a house of 90 and became His Majesty’s 
loyal opposition to the Drew government. It 
emerged on June 4 with a bare half dozen 
members and minus its leader, E. B. Jolliffe. 

The campaign in Ontario developed a real 
old-fashioned roorback, reminiscent of the 
days when votes could be bought for $2.00 and 
a cigar each. Mr. Jolliffe thought he had 
found a skunk in the boathouse. He charged 
that Premier Drew had a secret police and a 
list of 16,000 people who needed watching. 
The list included some promiflent names, in¬ 
cluding those of high church dignitaries. What 
they all needed watching for, or what was to 
be done about it, remains a mystery. But the 
bacon fat was then in the fire. Drew appointed 
a Royal Commission to ferret out the furtive 
facts and it will make a report, which will be 
duly pigeonholed, a fate which will not over¬ 
take the report of electors made on June 4. 

But there was another result. The ineffable 
Hepburn had again come into the leadership 
of the Ontario Liberals. The party had tired 
of his political antics and in October, 1942, a 
clothes closet revolution had forced a cabinet 
shuffle. Hepburn got out, but he managed to 
force one Gordon Conant on the party as his 


POLITICALLY, Mackenzie King hasn’t got 
* a thing to worry about for the next year 
or so, as far as the 65 members from Quebec 
are concerned. First of all, he will have ap¬ 
proximately 50 straight Liberal seats when the 
final totals are compiled. Second, the so-called 
Independent Liberals will vote loyally for him, 
all down the line. The reason they gave them¬ 
selves the “Independent prefix” was that they 
needed a protective hedge, before V-E Day. 
After all, John Bracken was going to do busi¬ 
ness with Independents, and they believed 
if they could jump in as Independent Liberals, 
they might steal some support from him, or 
in some cases, for him. More important, it 
gave them an “out” in any wartime legis¬ 
lation, which might prove distasteful to Que¬ 
bec. But after V-E Day, the stray lambs were 
all back in the fold. You even find fellows like 
Ludger Dionne, of Beauce, saying it was all a 
mistake about his being labelled an Inde¬ 
pendent Liberal, for he was a Mackenzie King 
Liberal all the time. 

Then there are the next group of inde¬ 
pendents. You have to count them in too, for 
the most part as King henchmen. Thus 
you find Bona Arsenault, Bonaventure, the 
supreme apostate (or complete convert 
Turn to page 32 
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L AST month, some general but 
nevertheless important sugges- 
( tions were offered on the subject 
of buying a farm. Of course, you 
may have made up your mind mean¬ 
while that you no longer want to buy 
a farm. That would be too bad, because 
a good idea should not be given up 
quite so easily. If farming is a way of 
living, we should try to make it a way 
of getting a good living. If it is a busi¬ 
ness, then it might be a good idea to 
see how men who make a business of 
recommending loans on farm land 
would go about valuing such land. 

The chances are that if you really 
want to buy a farm, you may have some 
particular farm in mind. Let’s assume 
that you have, and that perhaps you 
have been on it, or have seen enough of 
it that you were attracted to it. We can 
leave it then, for the time being, while 
we consider a few of what land ap¬ 
praisers call primary factors in land 
value. 

The first of these primary factors is 
the district. Let’s drive around and see 
what we can find out about it. We will 
want to know what the soil is like in 
the district as a whole. We can always 
supplement our own observations by 
information as to the real and compara¬ 
tive productive quality of such soil, 
which may be secured from our provin¬ 
cial universities. Also, while we are at it, 
we can obtain records, for 15 or 20 years 
back, of the average .grain yields and 
prices from this particular shipping 
point. We can take a look at the kinds 
of trees, shrubs and grasses found in the 
district and get some idea of the mois¬ 
ture conditions typical of the district, 
by observing this vegetation. Precipita¬ 
tion statistics can be secured which cer¬ 
tainly will offer some sort of a guide, 
but cannot be relied on as to what 
will happen, say, for the first five 
years after you buy the farm. We 
ought to find out something about 
the kind of people who live there 
and their racial origin; whether we 
would like to have them as neigh¬ 
bors; whether they seem relatively 
prosperous; what type of farming is 
generally followed; and whether the 
district has had any serious setbacks 
in the past, and how quickly it re¬ 
covered. We ought to find out about the 
quantity and quality of water supply 



generally available; whether hail is fre¬ 
quently experienced, or frost, grasshop¬ 
pers, drought, wet weather or flooding. 
Somebody will tell us the names of two 
or three good, sound practical farmers in 
the district who will give us a great deal 
of valuable information. We can find out 
the prevailing price of farm land, and 
the terms on which it is most frequently 
sold. They will tell us, too, about what 
proportion of the farmers in the district 
are owners and what proportion are 
tenants and, if tenants, the customary 
rental terms. When we have made these 
enquiries, we may conclude that we 
would prefer not to settle in that par¬ 
ticular district. On the other hand, we 
may consider it reasonably good, and if 
so we could perhaps score it, say, from 
one to five, comparing it with the very 
best districts we know of in our province. 

As a separate factor, we should also 
score theldcation of the district; how 
close it is to large markets and to 


known areas of high-producing land. 
We should consider the farm we have 
in mind in relation to the town and 
the character of the roads we will have 
to haul over and the distance. 

Next we should record our impres¬ 
sions of the soil separately. How does it 
rate in that particular district, in com¬ 
parison with other districts in the prov¬ 
ince? The facts are available and ought 
to be consulted. 

Since climate is the most important 
single factor affecting a farmer’s in¬ 
come in western Canada, especially in 


Primary and fundamental 
factors in appraising farm 
lands are discussed in 
this article, which is based 
on accepted methods of 
land appraisal in western 
Canada 


the prairie provinces, moisture efficiency 
is considered a primary factor. This does 
not mean merely the amount of precipi¬ 
tation, because every farmer knows that 
the timeliness of rain, or moisture, is 
important, along with the frequency and 
severity of hot winds, the average tem¬ 
perature, and whether the land is level 
or rolling; whether the soil retains mois¬ 
ture well, and whether the atmosphere 
is characteristically dry, so that evap¬ 
oration will be heavy. The natural vege¬ 
tation, as already mentioned, will indi¬ 
cate the moisture efficiency with fair 
accuracy. 

Then, of course, since farming is 
partly a way of living, we ought to 
consider the home features. Will this 
particular farm be a good place to 
live on? Is there a satisfactory school 
nearby? Is there a high school close 
enough to be convenient? What 
about churches, and the social life 
of the community? Will the farm 
home itself be convenient? Will we 
want to live there? Would it be a 
convenient place to work in, and a 
pleasant place to come back to? 

'THESE are all primary factors, and 
* if you have scored each of them 
from, say, one to five, as your judg¬ 
ment dictates, and if the net result 
is relatively satisfactory, you are then 
in a position to place a comparative 
valuation on good land in that par¬ 
ticular district as compared with, 
say, some other district in the prov¬ 
ince that is generally recognized as 
being tops. After all, the chief pur¬ 
pose of considering these primary 
factors, in addition to giving you 
valuable information about the dis¬ 
trict you may come to live in, is that 
it helps to keep your ideas in line 
with farm values elsewhere. It also 
helps to restrain your enthusiasm, 
and may prevent you from paying 
out money in future years that may 
not be warranted by actual value. 

If we have done this to our satis¬ 
faction and taken some precautions 
to keep our feet on the ground, we 
Turn to page 30 


Land and buildings are each a part of a 
single producing unit. In addition, the 
farm and district must possess desirable 
home features, which have to do with 
farming as a way of living. 



This is an era of machinery and power, but the farm must be planned for it. 
The decision should be made before you buy. 


if you propose to farm with horses, partly or altogether, feed supply, labor, number and else 
of horse* and implements, roads and other factors will require careful consideration. 
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Love is an island just large enough for 
two, but often the world intrudes—and 
there’s always The Family to consider 

By HELEN HEDRICK 

ILLUSTRATED BY M. BODLE 

K ATHLEEN VERONY had a feeling about 
tonight. A feeling tightly gathered up inside 
of her until she was filled with its excite¬ 
ment and wonder. As though this was it, 
and everything in her whole eighteen years 
had led her to it. 

“He’s got to be there,” she said to herself again, 
“he’s got to.” She said it like some magic formula 
that to say would bring true. 

It was warm tonight, late June, and the air coming 
in her open bedroom windows was soft and sleepy 
sweet with summer night. 

She had finished dressing, her dress hung light 
against her. She put on her black slippers with the 
ankle straps last, fitting her feet into them delicately 
so not to smear the suntan makeup. It was, she decided 
now positively, better than wearing any of the kind of 
stockings she owned. 

Without a last look into the mirror she picked up 
her light summer coat and stuck her red billfold into 
the pocket. By not looking in the mirror for a last 
check-up she felt she was giving in entirely to the 
whole idea of fatality, to the inevitability of what 
would happen. As though now she had done every¬ 
thing possible and if it wasn’t enough . . . She pulled 
her hair from the coat collar. 

On other nights she had looked into the mirror and 
had been by turn down in despair and then high as 
stars. High as stars, she would look, and say, “I am 
beautiful. My hair is marvelous, shining and black 
thick, like a—like clouds, black clouds. And my skin 
—no, my eyes are my best point. Almost blue-black, 
sometimes violet-blue, wonderfully full of devils and 
an^&ls and secrets. Myteeth and my mouth—my body. 
I am perfect, perfect. I’m a type—the dark, exotic 
type—slender, tender and tall.” 

Standing close to the mirror, staring straight into 
thf eyes of her image as if it were someone dearly 
beloved, precious, and taking delight all through her 
in it. 

But on low nights, she looked at herself with de¬ 
spair, and said, “You. Whatever gave you the idea you 
were anyone? You’re exactly like thousands and thou¬ 
sands of other girls stuck off in towns just like this 
one all over the country. A dime a dozen. You’re a 
timekeeper in Department A at the arms plant where 
you’ll still be, if you’re lucky enough to keep your 
job, until everything is drained out of you and you’re 
as dead and dull and shapeless as they are down¬ 
stairs.” 

The they she thought about were the three people 
sitting downstairs in the living room now listening to 
her light steps in the hall, watching the door for her. 
Her Grandmother Verony, her son and his wife, who 
were Kathleen’s father and mother. 

And it is a strange thing about life, that from such 
as these three can come someone like Kathleen; that 
without them she would not have been. That from 
three such should come a girl so electric feeling, so 
vital and graceful, so full of dreams and illusions and 
youth as Kathleen. 

AP the three of them. Grandmother Verony had the 
^ most color. Her eyes still darted a sharp fire, and 
what her eyes saw her tongue protested. At sight 
of the young girl now she started up, and her knotted, 


brown-spotted hands came down on her chair arms. 

“I tell you,” she said, her black eyes holding on the 
girl almost as though she hated her for being young 
(or so Kathleen was wont to think), “when I was your 
age I wasn’t traipsin’ out goodness-knows-where every 
night of the week.” 

Her son, Ned, Kathleen’s father, a man in his late 
forties, tired from a hard day as inspector at the 
arms plant, roused up from the davenport. He was a 
large man, with a heavy, thick neck and good-natured 
red face; as usual he had been taking an after-supper 
sleep with his shoes off. He liked peace and quiet, he 
said, but sometimes it was pretty hard for him and 
Cynthia, his wife, to get since his father died twenty 
years ago and Grandmother Verony moved in with 
them. It occurred to him at times that there wasn’t 
anything his mother liked better than a good row. 

“Now, Mother,” he said, vaguely, rubbing his thin¬ 
ning grey-brown hair into more disorder than his 
sleep on the davenport had achieved, looking across to 
Cynthia as if to get help with grandmother. 

Cynthia was a thin, small woman, somewhat 
younger than her husband, about forty-one or so; a 
brown wren of a woman, whom upon first glance— 
the illusion to a wren was so perfect—one almost 
expected to peep like a bird instead of speak. As a 
matter of fact, her voice, was rather deep, very soft 
and quiet; a comforting sort of voice. In appearance 
she was as painfully neat and clean as was her house. 
She said that her greatest pride in life was to have 
someone say her house was so clean “you could eat 
off the floor.” 

But the real pride in her she kept to herself. For 
this pride was so great and tender in her that she had 
grown more and more superstitious and afraid for it. 
The pride was the simple, but nonetheless deep, won¬ 
der in her that from herself should have come any¬ 


thing so entirely lovely as the girl Kathleen. The fear 
that her great pride might cause this possession to be 
snatched from her by death was as real in her as the 
passion itself. 

That she had sacrificed and gone without things 
herself so that the girl might have them never 
once occurred to her. No more than it would occur to 
some dull-robed nun that she sacrificed the comforts 
and pleasures of the world to tend a sacred fire. 

Only the fear that lurked always at her heart, that 
someway Kathleen might be lost to her dismayed her. 
And she thought to outwit and confound this threat 
by hiding her pride very deep; and so she was forever 
dissimulating, saying small, harsh things to the girl 
(very small, and harsh really only to her own ears for 
indeed she was too gentle and mild for any real 
harshness). 

J>UT she did keep still often when she might other- 
^ wise have taken the girl’s part. And now she added 
her slow, deep voice to Grandmother Verony’s harsh 
one. 

“I think you ought to get more sleep,” Cynthia 
Verony chided, “working the way you do—” And even 
as she said the words, making them as cold as she 
could, she knew with a little inward smile, and a 
warmth, the spirit the girl had, and which she herself 
could never have summoned even in her own youth. 

“It’s Saturday night, and I can sleep tomorrow. 
Besides,” Kathleen said, “I’m just going down to the 
USO. I promised Mrs. Adams down there I would 
come. And it’s not the den of sin you’d like to think. 
Gran.” 

Grandmother Verony made a sort of strangling 
noise as though all the things she wanted to fling out 
were crowding together to be said at one time. “Bunch 
Turn to page 41 


They hadn’t heard the man until the flashlight blinded them. “Get goin’,’’ 
the harsh voice said. “Get out of here now or I’ll call the police.’’ 
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T HE quarter century from 1895 to 1920 saw greater changes than 
we may ever again see in western Canada. During that time 
settlers flocked in by the hundred thousand and converted the 
prairie from an unending field of grass to many fields of grow¬ 
ing grain. The period from 1920 to 1945 is, in comparison, one of 
adjustment rather than expansion. 

Twenty-five years is a short time in the history of agricultural prac¬ 
tice in any country. There may be many such periods when there are 
few changes or little progress, but the quarter century here referred 
to wag notable for many changes and great progress. Prairie agriculture 
was in the formative stage. Settlement was rapid and not always 
wisely directed, so there was a great sorting out of settlers, of land, 
and of farming practice. Moreover, agricultural science was beginning 
to make itself felt as never before. More workers were available and at 
work in the fields of research than in the preceding half century. Some 



Hybrid corn has increased yields appreciably. 


Science and sood farm 
practice have combined to 
bring out and thoroughly 
test many improvements 
during the last twenty-five 
years. The next quarter 
century promises an equal¬ 
ly notable advance. Prac¬ 
tice, which lags behind, 
must hurry to catch up 





Looking Backward at Crops 


of the problems which concerned 
them and other workers with 
field crops will be discussed 
briefly in this article. 


JAMES MURRAY 

Principal, Olds School of Asriculture 
Olds, Alberta 


'T’HE conquest of rust stands 
* in first place as an accom¬ 
plishment of value to western 

agriculture. During the twenty years after the turn of the century, 
when the wheat acreage was expanding by leaps and bounds and when 
the introduction of new varieties had made wheat growing possible 
in areas formerly considered unsuitable for this crop, it looked every 
few years, when r rust epidemic struck, that rust was going to conquer 
the wheat grower. 7n 1904 and 1905 thousands of acres of wheat in 
Manitoba and eastern Saskatchewan waved all winter in the fields 
because it was not worth cutting. Similar conditions existed in 1911 and 
in 1914. Two years later when the wheat acreage had greatly expanded 
it struck again. Dr. D. L. Bailey of the Rust Research Laboratory esti¬ 
mated that the 1916 epidemic caused a loss in yield and grade of $200 
million. And so it continued, varying from year to year, but taking a 
toll too heavy for any industry to withstand. 

The cereal breeder and the plant pathologist changed the picture, 
until now the erstwhile scourge is no longer regarded as a menace. 
The rust-resistant wheats—Thatcher, Regent, Apex and Renown- 
distributed first in 1936, have now largely supplanted the susceptible 
varieties in all districts where the losses were heaviest. It was not as 
easy as it sounds. The varieties required had to be not only resistant 
to rust, but they had to be of high quality, early maturing, of strong 
straw, not susceptible to other diseases, non-shattering and at least 
reasonably good yielders. The varieties mentioned are the products of 
three laboratories—Minnesota, Winnipeg and Saskatoon—working in¬ 
dependently, but sharing any information that would promote the 
cause they all espoused. Many workers share the credit for a job well 
done. 

A NOTHER conquest which concerns large areas in all three provinces 
** is in the field of erosion control. Twenty-five to thirty years ago the 
annual losses from uncontrolled soil drifting ran into the millions of 
dollars. Many thousands of acres of crop were blown out, reseeded and 
blown cJtit again; road allowances were filled with drifting soil; pas¬ 
tures were smothered; tree plantations ruined; farm buildings and 
machinery all but covered. We still have losses from wind erosion 
and will continue to have them on the open prairie in periods of dry 
weather and high winds, but not on the grand scale of the early 
twenties. 

The credit for the change must be divided among many people 
associated with the land: Practical farmers who, by trial and error, 
found which practices were safe and which were risky; engineers— 
some of them farmers—who devised new machines or brought them in 


Cribbed corn in southern Manitoba. 


An 80-bushel crop of Marquis wheat in 1911. 


Regent, a rust-resistant wheat, replaces Marquis. 


from similarly plagued communities; 
agronomists, who studied the prob¬ 
lem and devised new methods of 
cultivation, or adapted old ones to 
promote safer conditions. Some of 
the land most susceptible to drifting 
has been taken out of cultivation and 
returned to grass. In grass may it 
long remain. 

'THE mapping of our prairie soils by 
* soil surveys has given us a wealth 
of information that, strictly speak¬ 
ing, we should have had before the 
prairies were settled. But homestead¬ 
ers do not wait for surveys. All sorts 
and conditions of men, many inex¬ 
perienced, came from the far comers 
of the earth to get title to a quarter 
or half-section of land. A survey 
might have kept many areas, unde¬ 
sirable for settlement, under lease as 
range; and as it was settlers had to 
learn the hard way. 

The surveys conducted over large 
areas on the prairies not only map 
the soil according to its texture and 
composition, but give explicit and 
detailed information on watercourses, 
waste land, location of schools and 
hamlets. Of even more value, they 
describe the class of farming to 
which the land is adapted and out¬ 
line the farming practices that have 
proven more reliable and profitable 
on the various soil types. They give, 
too, information on the maintenance 
of fertility, the control of moisture 
resources, the prevention of erosion 
by water and wind. Some of the pub¬ 
lications dealing with the surveys 
may appear to be too technical and 
too detailed for the practical farmer, 
but they will all repay careful study 
from either the man now on the land, 
or the one who contemplates going 
on it. This is particularly true of the 
marginal areas, to which much of 
Turn to page 33 
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Keeping the trash on top saves soil. — Inset; Rusted Marquis. 


Legumes have meant more tonnage of better feed .— Inset: ■ Sound Marquis 
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Statesmanship Not Politics 

The Prime Minister has called a Dominion- 
Provincial Conference to meet on August 6, 
three weeks before parliament assembles. The 
Conference will consider the redistribution of 
legislative and taxing powers as between prov¬ 
inces and the federal authority. It is not pro¬ 
posed to settle the issue in a day or a week. The 
situation will be surveyed and committees ap¬ 
pointed to prepare recommendations for a later 
conference. 

Under the British North America Act, wide 
responsibilities were left with the provinces, in¬ 
cluding education and social legislation. In the 
simple economyof that time these responsibilities 
were not onerous. With the growth of social 
legislation however, some provinces have been 
put to it to find sufficient revenues. The difficul¬ 
ties in which some of them found themselves, 
made it necessary to review the whole question 
of federal and provincial responsibility and 
taxing powers. The Royal Commission on Dom¬ 
inion-Provincial Relations was appointed for the 
purpose in 1937. It made its report in 1940. A 
Dominion-Provincial Conference was held, but 
it was wrecked by the political acrobatics of Hep¬ 
burn, with the tacit or active concurrence of 
some of the other provincial premiers. 

The demands of war called for a simplification 
of the tax gathering machinery. Some of the 
provincial taxes, including the income tax, were 
taken over by the Dominion and the provinces 
were given grants in lieu thereof. Normally these 
sources of revenue would be returned to the 
provinces after the war but in the meantime the 
federal government has inaugurated such costly 
social schemes as unemployment insurance and 
family allowances. Still other schemes are in 
prospect such as state medicine and contribu¬ 
tory old age pensions. 

On top of all these other expenditures are vast 
schemes for postwar reconstruction and reha¬ 
bilitation. Both the Dominion and the provinces 
have blueprinted plans costing hundreds of mil¬ 
lions. The money must be raised by taxation, or 
by borrowing which means deferred taxation. 
Most of the outlying provinces are totally unable 
to finance their share of the reconstruction pro¬ 
gram. In the economy of Canada, gross inequali¬ 
ties have arisen in the availability of wealth to 
be taxed. Most national financial, commercial 
and industrial organizations, which draw their 
revenues from across Canada, have their head 
offices in Ontario and Quebec. There the profits 
accumulate, there the high salaries are paid and 
there the huge estates are built up. The two 
central provinces have, therefore, a great re¬ 
servoir of wealth drawn from all the provinces 
which can be taxed for provincial purposes. If 
the wartime powers of taxation are returned to 
the provinces with the close of hostilities, this 
gross inequality would be recreated. The Royal 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations 
recommended that these taxes be permanently 
transferred to the federal government and the 
revenue derived therefrom redistributed among 
the provinces to provide uniform standards of 
wellbeing across Canada. In order that the 
transfer can be made there must be agreement 
between the provinces and the Dominion. Hence 
another Dominion-Provincial Conference has 
been called. 

The question bristles with difficulties. For one 
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thing there is the diverse political complexion 
of the provincial governments. In only three 
provinces, the Maritimes, are there Liberal ad¬ 
ministrations. In Quebec the Union Nationale is 
in the saddle. Ontario has the only Progressive 
Conservative government in the Dominion. In 
Manitoba and British Columbia coalition ad¬ 
ministrations hold the fort while Alberta has a 
Social Credit and Saskatchewan a C.C.F. govern¬ 
ment. Furthermore the House of Commons it¬ 
self is divided into four parties or groups with 
the government counting on little more than a 
majority of the membership. Statesmanship 
and not partisanship must rule if the conference 
is to get anywhere. The question of Dominion- 
Provincial relations far transcends all partisan 
issues. The federal election showed that for some 
years to come, and certainly during the difficult 
reconstruction years that lie immediately ahead, 
there will be no far reaching change in the eco¬ 
nomic setup of Canada. The movement which 
will be begun at the Conference on August 6— 
for at best it will take some time—should be dis¬ 
cussed and settled on a purely business basis in 
which partisan politics and ideologies have no 
place whatever. A satisfactory solution can be 
reached only by getting together on a nonparti¬ 
san basis as the Fathers of Confederation did in 
the 60’s. All political differences should be sub¬ 
merged in an endeavor to so redistribute legisla¬ 
tive responsibilities and taxing powers that 
standards of living and wellbeing can be made 
uniform across Canada. 


Free Enterprise 

For better or for worse, the people of Canada 
on June 11, rejected Socialism. The C.C.F. nom¬ 
inated 204 candidates and 176 of them were de¬ 
feated. Counting out the one Communist who 
was returned, the result was that in 216 out of 
245 constituencies, non-socialists were elected. 
Furthermore the C.C.F. failed to become a 
national party. In five of the nine provinces, in¬ 
cluding the two most populous ones, it has no 
representation in parliament. The proponents of 
private enterprise got the Full Steam Ahead 
signal, and that is how they interpret the results 
of the election. 

The campaign generated a flood of literature, 
booklets and advertisements, camouflaged and 
forthright, extolling the virtues of Free Enter¬ 
prise. One thing shows up as plain as a pikestaff, 
Big Business was scared white by the upsurge of 
socialism in B.C. in 1941, in Ontario in 1943 and 
in Saskatchewan last summer. The appearance 
of C.C.F. candidates in seven out of every eight 
federal constituencies in this election was viewed 
as a Parthian menace. It was met by a frontal 
attack. It is doubtful if the propaganda barrage 
had much to do with the fate which overtook 
six out of every seven C.C.F. candidates, though 
the political artillerymen who laid down the 
barrage may think differently. However, the 
spectre of state socialism, which made their 
teeth chatter, has been laid for the present. In 
the critical years that lie immediately ahead, 
the Free Enterprisers will be in the saddle, both 
in parliament and out of it. 

It is now up to them. They have had their way. 
They had better see to it that from now on there 
is ham in the sandwich. The people of this coun¬ 
try have been promised full employment and 
plenty for all. They have taken the Free Enter¬ 
prisers, in and out of parliament, at their word. 
War prediction. relief in Europe and the work 
of partial demobilization keep the wheel's Of in¬ 
dustry still humming. The work of rehabilitation 
and reconstruction, assisted by huge government 
spending will keep them humming for some time 
after the final close of hostilities. But these arti¬ 
ficial stimulants will not last forever. Europe will 
get its production machinery at work again; the 
war in the far east will end; the fighting men 
will go back into civilian life; the deficit of 
civilian goods will be made up; vast government 
financed schemes of reconstruction and reha¬ 
bilitation will be completed. A normal industrial 
era will set in. Full employment and plenty for 
all will have to be provided by the ordinary peace 
time economic activities of the country. 
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Then the testing time will come. Will the Free 
Enterprisers then be able to implement their 
promises? If they do not, if another sodden de¬ 
pression sets in, if willing workers once more find 
the factories closed against them, if financial 
ruin again overtakes the primary producers, if 
trained and willing young men and women find 
the doors shut when they try to gain a foothold 
in the economic system, there will be political re¬ 
percussions. Should a federal election synchro¬ 
nize with depression and unemployment, the 
story would have a different ending from that 
of June 11. 

It is now strictly up to the Free Enterprisers. 

National Unity 

On the question of national unity one thing 
should be kept in mind. There is infinitely less 
disunity in this country than there was during 
World War I. Feeling in Quebec was raised to 
fever heat early in the last war period by Sam 
Hughes’ maladroit handling of recruiting in that 
province. Later conscription was enacted by a 
wartime coalition which went to the country for 
a mandate to enforce it. The coalition emerged 
from the election of 1917 with only three sup¬ 
porters from Quebec. The attempt to enforce 
conscription was largely a farce down there. 
After the close of the war, relations between the 
two predominant racial groups in Canada, on 
the whole, greatly improved in spite of the poli¬ 
ticians who kept the anti-conscription question 
alive in some sections of Quebec. At the outbreak 
of World War II, division did not immediately 
show itself. The election of March, 1940, gave the 
government 61 out of 65 Quebec seats. The fol¬ 
lowing August the plebiscite was held. One result 
was that disunity again showed its ugly head. 

Election day, June 11, was little more than a 
month after the Nazis laid down their arms. It 
proved one of two things, perhaps both of them. 
Either the anti-British elements in Quebec had 
given a false indication of the true feeling in 
the province, or the feeling down there had 
cooled off at an unprecedented rate. The 
Separatists were literally annihilated. Out of the 
history of the last 30 years emerges the fact that 
disunity in Canada is very much a wartime 
phenomenon. If the world is to be freed from 
war in the future, national unity will grow. If, on 
the other hand, there is to be another world war, 
what will the world have to look forward to 
anyway? 

Buried Treasure 

One of the stories that is going the rounds is 
of the farmer who has a cache of bank notes 
buried in his henhouse. When the Victory Bond 
salesman visited him, he unearthed a tin can, 
took out $1,000 to buy a bond, and then rein¬ 
terred the can with several thousands of dollars 
still in it. He would not trust a Canadian bank 
with the money on deposit, but felt quite sure 
that Bank of Canada notes were a safe invest¬ 
ment. 

Unconsciously this man was helping the war 
effort, and doing it very effectively. The Bank of 
Canada, an arm of the government, had printed 
the buried notes at a cost of a few cents. The 
notes had been paid out for value received to the 
extent of the figures printed on the notes. When 
they got around to the farmer he buried them in 
his henhouse. There they earned no interest. 
What he had done was tantamount to making an 
interest-free loan to the government. When he 
took $1,000 out of the tin can and exchanged 
them for a government bond, that part of his 
savings immediately began to earn interest at 
three per cent. When it came to helping the war 
effort it was costing the government less when 
the money was in the tin can. But let us not build 
up a structure of financial reasoning on the 
simple premise that the money in the can is an 
interest free loan. The bills will eventually show 
up for redemption just as the $1,000 Victory Bond 
will do. If the man happened to forget where he 
buried the money and it was never recovered, the 
government would be that much to the good, but 
the man or his heirs would be out of pocket an 
equivalent amount. 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


# Believe it or not, you CAN learn about tires at 
a place where all the local cooks seek favour for 
their best efforts. Mrs. So-and-so’s table is 
always first choice with the old-timers. When the 
pie auction gets under way, her cooking brings 
top prices. 

A number of cooks can take apples from the 
same tree and flour from the same mill, but the 
way they put them together makes all the differs 
ence in the world. 

For much the same reason, Canadian motorists 
choose Goodyear tires 3 to 1 over any other 
brand. Synthetic rubber is just another raw 
material that has to be blended, treated and 
cooked to make it tough and long-wearing and 
cool-running. It is the way Goodyear handles 
the rubber and puts it together with cotton, steel 
and other materials, that makes all the difference 
in the world in the service you get from the 
finished tire. Goodyear has built millions more 
tires than any other manufacturer. Now, as for 
30 years, "More People Ride ... More Tons Are 
Hauled on Goodyear Tires Than on Any 
Other Kind'-i 
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equipment were present. By the method 
of barn curing, hay is cut and allowed 
to wilt so that moisture is reduced from 
75 or 80 per cent to about 60 per cent; 
then hauled to the barn, spread on the 
mow floor (equipped with air ducts 
properly spaced), and allowed to dry 
there by means of warm air forced 
through the ducts either by an electric 
motor equipped with fan, or by a fan 
powered by a gasoline engine. 

Standard designs of multivane low- 
pressure blowers give low cost air dry¬ 
ing, which, according to present indica¬ 
tions, runs to $1.50 to $2.00 per ton of 
hay. Cost of installation of the system 
appears to run from 25 to 40 cents per 
square foot of barn loft. 


VICTORY 

FENCER 


Vegetable Seed Industry 

B EFORE the war, large quantities of 
vegetable seeds were imported into 
North America from Europe. The most 
important vege table-seed-producing 
countries were England, Holland, Bel¬ 
gium, France, Italy, Hungary, Turkey 
and Morocco. Most parts of Canada are 
not considered suitable for efficient and 
economical production of vegetable seed, 
although during the war years British 
Columbia has developed a substantial 
vegetable seed production industry and 
for the year ending March 31, 1945, 
thirteen kinds of vegetable seed have 
been exported to the extent of approx¬ 
imately two million pounds, and having 
the value of approximately one million 
dollars. Our exports of vegetable seeds 
have gone principally to Britain, Russia, 
Holland, and for military relief, or to 
UNRRA. 

The United States grows something 
more than 40 kinds of vegetable seed, 
and in 1944 production amounted to 285 
million pounds, as compared with 121 
million pounds in 1939. This crop had a 
value of approximately 100 million dol¬ 
lars. Only five kinds of seed were par¬ 
ticularly important, namely, carrots, 
grown principally in Arizona and Cali¬ 
fornia; onions, grown principally in the 
west; beets in California and Washing¬ 
ton; turnips in the Pacific northwest; 
and cabbage. These five kinds of seeds 
were produced to the extent of approx¬ 
imately 40 million pounds. The total 
acreage devoted to vegetable seed pro¬ 
duction in the United States last year 
was 370,000. Of approximately 70 million 
pounds of seed exported from the U.S. 
last year, Russia got a very large pro¬ 
portion; more than half, in fact, of all 
seed exported under lend-lease. 


pital at Cedar Grove, New Jersey. This 
herd was established in 1923, and for 
the last 10 years has averaged 15,908 
pounds of milk, and 538.3 pounds of fat. 
During the 21 years since the herd was 
established, the Overbrook Dairy Hol¬ 
stein Herd, as it is known, has developed 
61 cows, each one of which has produced 
over 100,000 pounds of milk. Of these 61, 
there were two that produced more than 
240,000 pounds each, and 13 others pro¬ 
duced over 150,000 pounds each in their 
lifetimes. One cow, Essex Suzone April 
Belle, is believe to be the highest pro¬ 
ducer for either milk or fat for any cow 
still in production, with a lifetime record 
of 241,211 pounds of milk, and 8,129 
pounds of fat. 


Why Fence The Whole 
Farm? 

It wen’t run away. Fence your stock where de¬ 
sired with the GEM, Canada’s original and 
most popular fencer, and have all fencing re¬ 
quired at little cost. Easily erected or removed. 
Write for literature. Thirty-day money-baek 
trial. Dealers from coast to coast. 

Groh’s Cooler, Limited 

Preston - Ontario 


Jerseys Safe on Jersey Island 

W HEN the Island of Jersey, from 
which come all our pure-bred 
Jersey cattle, was occupied in June 1940, 
there were 8,393 head of Jerseys on the 
island. On March 31 of this year, the 
last official count showed 8,240 head, 
which was probably reduced to approx¬ 
imately 8,000 by the end of April. Press 
reports to Britain from Jersey Island 
quoted the Secretary of the Royal Jersey 
Agricultural Society as saying that since 
December 1944, the Germans had relied 
considerably on Jersey cattle for meat 
and that had the occupation continued 
for a few more years, the cattle of the 
island would have been entirely wiped 
out. The Germans imported some 
French cattle to Jersey, which caused 
great alarm on the island. However, the 
two breeds were not crossed, although 
sometimes they were put together in the 
same herd. 

It was expected that a conference be¬ 
tween societies in Britain of the Chan¬ 
nel Island breeds, especially the Jersey 
and the Guernsey breeds, and the Island 
breeds societies, would be held in order 
to determine what would be necessary 
to place cattle breeding on Jersey and 
Guernsey Islands in a satisfactory con¬ 
dition. 


Available 
at feed, 
teed and 
drug 
Stores. 


C. M . Learmonth, who appears here in happy 
mood, with his grand-daughter and Boston 
terrier, has recently joined the Saskatchewan 
Department of Agriculture and will be occu¬ 
pied with the development of farm policy. 


Denmark Can Come Back Quickly 

\ENMARK hopes 


The Implements They Use 

A MACHINERY census was taken last 
year by the British Ministry of 
Agriculture, for which the figures were 
only recently released. Canadian farm¬ 
ers, especially those in western Canada 
where power machinery is so common 
and where farms are large, will be in¬ 
terested in knowing something of the 
tools with which the British farmer has 
so appreciably increased production 
during wartime. 

There were in England, Scotland and 
Wales, a total of 172,770 tractors. The 
most common implement of British 
farms was the plow, of which there were 
466,815. Nearly two-thirds of these were 
single furrow plows, but there were 7,240 
of four furrows or more and 156,842 two 
and three-furrow plows. Milking ma¬ 
chines numbered 37,770, which is not so 
surprising considering the emphasis 
placed on milk production and the ex¬ 
treme shortage of labor on British war¬ 
time farms. There were 2,500 combines 
and 25,010 hay loaders, with 143,880 
binders. There were 3,160 potato and 
weed sprayers, 68,730 fertilizer distribu¬ 
tors and 12,695 combined wheat and fer¬ 
tilizer drills. Haying machinery was 
available in large numbers, but unlike 
most other farm equipment, showed 
comparatively little increase over the 
figures for 1942. 


Subsidies For How Long? 

N OW that the war in Europe is over 
and all efforts are being concent¬ 
rated on defeating the Japanese, with 
certain prospects that it can be done in 
the minimum of time, the postwar 
prospects for Canadian agriculture seem 
more and more important. Canadian 
farmers, and particularly those in west¬ 
ern Canada, must keep their eyes fixed 
on the British market. This is not solely 
true because of the fact that Britain has 
been the world’s greatest food importer 
for so many years, but because of the 
uncertainty as to what she will be able 
to import after the war. 

Two extremely costly wars practically 
within a generation have reduced 
Britain’s ability to buy. During the 
present war she has paid out very high 
subsidies on foodstuffs in order to keep 
down the cost of living. To what extent 
these subsidies will be continued, or to 
what extent they may be reduced or 
wiped out altogether, is unknown at the 
present time, and this uncertainty in¬ 
troduces an element of caution into the 
postwar situation which it would be 
well for us to observe. 

Total subsidies paid by the British 
Government last year have been esti¬ 
mated at £225 million. In 1943, the figure 
was £152 million, of which subsidies paid 
for cereals alone amounted, in round 
figures, to £52 million. Canada will be 
greatly concerned with the amount 
Britain can pay for Canadian wheat and 
wheat flour after the war. The milk 
subsidy amounted to £32 million; pota¬ 
toes and carrots, £16 million; and meat 
and livestock, which also concern 
Canada to a very great extent, carried 
subsidies of more than £16 million. The 
subsidy on eggs, of which we are supply¬ 
ing to Britain during wartime a very 
large quantity, amounted to nearly £14 
million. In addition to these impressive 
figures, the subsidy on sugar was £10 
million. 


to expand the 
volume of her postwar trade with 
Britain and is anxious to exchange agri¬ 
cultural products for coal, fuel oil and 
textiles. 

Eric Erickson, Danish Minister of 
Agriculture, told a representative of The 
Farmer and Stock Breeder, in May, ‘‘We 
suffered considerably from German 
plundering, especially for the army’s re¬ 
quirements, but on the whole we man¬ 
aged to keep our agriculture more or 
less intact for future development. We 
are glad to be able to report that the 
number of livestock we have now is al¬ 
most as large as before the war. Most 
of these animals are females and young, 
so we will be able to expand the num¬ 
bers again without delay.” 

To export agricultural products to 
Britain, however, Denmark will need to 
have feeding stuffs, especially oil cake, 
imported in substantial quantity. Pro¬ 
duction cannot be largely increased and 
surpluses will not be available, unless 
feeding stuffs can be imported. 


Gentlemen) 

We have been using your Rex Wheat 
Germ Oil for the past eighteen months, 
and find It of great benefit in that our 
cows are now freshening at about tho 
dates that we require additional milk. 
Calves are very strong and seem to 
grow more rapidly. We found your Ins¬ 
tructions to be correct In reference to 
mating of the animals. 

We recommend this oil to all farmers 
and dairymen who must have fresh cows 
at certain seasons to fill their milk quotas. 
Properly fed. It Is Insurance to one’s 
supply of fresh cows—strong calves, and 
greatly helps out In breeding for Fall 
and early Winter cows for the Winter 
following. 

S. S. SMITH 


YES, REX OIL IS THE ANSWER! 

Absence of heat; slowness to 
mate; shy breeders; infertile 
males and females; frequent 
misses; abortions; poor weak 
calves ... all such non-organic 
breeding troubles can be elimin¬ 
ated on your farm through the 
use of Rex Wheat Germ Oil. Rex 
Oil helps overcome these troubles 
because it supplies in a concen¬ 
trated and stable form essential 
reproductive and "fresh” factors 
so necessary for successful pro¬ 
fitable breeding. Rex Oil is easy 
to use and is not expensive . . . 
only a few drops in the daily feed 
does the trick. Get a supply 
today and see for yourself how 
Rex Oil can help every animal 
on your farm. 


Barn-cured Hay 

A N abundance of good quality rough- 
age, and especially hay, is a well 
understood requisite for successful dairy 
production. In areas where dairying de¬ 
velops naturally and hay crops yield 
well, it is often difficult to cure hay 
satisfactorily because of wet weather. 
For several years, agricultural engineers 
have been encouraging the testing out 
of barn-curing of hay, a problem which 
was attacked a few years ago by en¬ 
gineers of the Tennessee Valley Author¬ 
ity, and since that time encouraged by 
state agricultural authorities in Ten¬ 
nessee, Virginia, Georgia, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, Mississippi and other 
states as far north and west as Min¬ 
nesota and Wisconsin. 

Already there are 209 installations in 
. . i i i n i southeastern states, and 60 elsewhere. 

Highest Average Herd Production It is probable that an additional 1,000 

T HE world record for the highest installations will be made in 1945. 

average production for large herds Recently a barn hay curing eonfer- 
over a 10-year period is claimed for ence was held in Knoxville, Tennessee, 
a herd of Holsteins averaging 75.4 at which representatives of manufac- 
cows, owned by the Essex County Hos- turers of farm machinery and electrical 


DDT—Coming Up 

D .D.T., the wonder insecticide about 
which so much has been written and 
said during wartime, is now being 
manufactured commercially and a 
limited quantity is to be distributed by 
leading Canadian paint companies. First 
supplies were made available through 
retail outlets in Canada during June 
and will be labelled Green Cross Farm 
Spray. D.D.T. is alleged to give complete 
and lasting nervous prostration to flies, 
mosquitoes, bugs, ants, aphids and 
probably other kinds of insect life. So 
much has been claimed for it as an in¬ 
secticide that if we don’t watch out 
when we get down to peacetime manu¬ 
facture, there won’t be enough cooties 
left to fight another war with. 










POUNDS BOTTSDSAt 


(1) R o p i n g, {2 \ 

Holding, <J' 
Branding cattle 
on a l Saskatche¬ 
wan community 
pasture are shown in 
these P.F.R.A. pic¬ 
tures. 


Don't Glut the Market This Fall 

A LTHOUGH 


marketings * 

have declined seriously so far 
in 1945, cattle marketings have | 

been greatly in excess of last year. LI 1 
In view of the pledge which Can- □ 1 
ada has given to Britain to supply 
every possible pound of surplus 
beef, and also because of the much 
larger numbers of cattle available for 
marketing this year, it is probable that 
exceptionally large numbers will come 
forward this fall. 

Because of the extreme shortage of 
labor in packing plants for the past two 
marketing seasons, packers have been 
driven to every extremity to accom¬ 
modate the large numbers of livestock 
which have come forward. This year 
there is a possibility that packinghouse 
labor may be somewhat more plentiful 
in the last three months of the year, but 
the situation may very well be just as 
tight as it was a year ago. It would seem 
advisahle, therefore, to market cattle 
carrying a sufficient finish, as early as 
possible. Cattle marketed off grass sel¬ 
dom put on much weight late in the sea¬ 
son, and since choice, finished cattle 
are very scarce in the summer months, 
every advantage of this better market 
should be taken wherever possible. 

Last year the market was glutted with 
thin, underfinished cattle just at the 
time when the packers were most des¬ 
perate for accommodation, and when 
farmers, with good cattle to sell, were 
most anxious to get rid of them. In the 
market which is likely to develop this 
year during the last quarter, it is un¬ 
likely that anything will be gained to the 
owners of finished cattle by selling them 
during the rush. They might better be 
kept, if at all possible, to put on more 
weight, and be sold after the rush is 
over. If they are to be sold primarily to 
get rid of them because they are un¬ 
satisfactory, it is probable that the 
longer they are kept the more money 
they will lose, and it would be better to 
get rid of them before the rush of cattle 
marketing starts. 

Farmers have a responsibility, as well 
as shipping associations, drovers, com¬ 
mission merchants, packing houses and 
the government. There appears to be 


plenty of packinghouse capacity in 
Canada to take care of even an excep¬ 
tional run of livestock, as has been de¬ 
monstrated during the past two years. 
What makes the situation acute and 
causes unnecessary loss to producers, is 
the habit of throwing such a large pro¬ 
portion of cattle on the market during 
October, November and December. No 
industry can operate efficiently and re¬ 
turn the largest percentage of its total 
sales to the producer of the primary 
product, if it is forced to operate under 
such conditions. Market early if you can 
see your way clear to do so at all. 


Pnaduce/i. 


Bloat On Legume Pasture 

T HE possibility of animals bloating on 
pasture has been one of the serious 
obstacles to the wider use of legumes 
for pasture purposes. Bloat has been 
long recognized as an excessive amount 
of gas in the rumen or paunch of ani¬ 
mals, but as yet all the conditions that 
produce a harmful amount of gas are 
not thoroughly understood, according to 
Dr. E. L. McElroy, Department of Ani¬ 
mal Science, University of Alberta. Just 
why this gas is not removed in all cases 
as a natural function of the animal, has 
not been discovered, but preventive 
measures are all based on the fact that 
before this gas can be removed, some 
coarse, scratchy material must be pre¬ 
sent to irritate the rumen and cause 
belching. Preventive measures, as given 
by Dr. McElroy, include the seeding of 
a good proportion of grasses in legume 
pasture, the feeding of hay before turn¬ 
ing stock on legume pastures, turning 
stock on grass before switching to 
legumes (or having a stack or rack of old 
feed in the pasture), using special care 
in pasturing new legume seedings, and 
keeping stock off legume pastures when 
they are wet with dew or rain. 


A1CARTRA GERBEN 420868CHB(VG) 


We salute the new queen of the 
dairy world—Alcartra Gerben 420868 
Canadian Herd Book (VG), whose 
365-day Register of Production Rec¬ 
ord reached 1,409 pounds of butterfat 
from 27,745 pounds of 5.08 per cent 
milk. A five-year-old pure-bred Hol¬ 
stein, she exceeded the 1,400-pound 
record which had stood for the last ten 
years. Her dairy form and true breed 
type official ratings are “very good.” 
The owner is Hays Limited, Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada. Jack Hays is the 
herd superintendent. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF CANADA LIMITED 
HAMILTON ONTARIO 


OWNER SAYS “CHAMPION 
MILKED WITH McCORMICK- 
DEERING MILKER” . . . 


Insects Serious To Farm Animals 


M ANITOBA farmers now have avail¬ 
able through the University of 
Manitoba a handy outline of farm ani¬ 
mal insects and their control, which has 
been prepared by A. V. Mitchener, Dean 
of the College of Agriculture and Pro¬ 
fessor of Entomology. This chart, which 
can be had free on application to the 
university, or to any office of the Mani¬ 
toba Department of Agriculture, des¬ 
cribes 16 troublesome insects, giving the 
nature of the injury, something about 
the life history of the insect, the best 
time for its effective control, the best 
method of control, and how to apply the 
remedy. Below are given summaries of 
the information contained in the chart 
about the common stable fly and the 
troublesome horse fly. Both insects do 
their injury in the adult stage and both 
attack horses and cattle, but the stable 
fly is injurious also to hogs. 

The eggs of the adult horse fly, which 
is active only in the daylight in the 
summer months, are deposited on 


stones, plants growing in water, along 
streams or in standing water. The 
larvae which hatch from the eggs live 
in the mud near where the eggs were 
laid. In drier soil nearby, the larvae 
pupate, and ultimately change into the 
adults. There is only one brood per year, 
and the adults, when they develop, cut 
the skin of horses and cattle with their 
mouth parts and feed on the blood 
which comes from the wound. Animals 
attacked may lose much blood and some 
weight and will attempt to escape or 
throw off the insects by running, shak¬ 
ing, or switching their tails. By means 
of these insects, also, animal diseases 
may be carried from one animal to an¬ 
other. 

There is no ready remedy or easy 
control for horseflies. They are difficult 
to control in the immature stages, al¬ 
though it is possible sometimes to drain 
low-lying land where horse flies breed. 
Shelters for livestock may be darkened, 
since these flies will not enter stables 


“Our world record cow, Alcartra 
Gerben, has been milked with a 
McCormick-Deering Milker for ten 
months of her record-shattering per¬ 
formance, and, as far as we know, 
this is the first time a record has been 
made by a cow which has been milked 
with a milking machine ... We have 
been using a McCormick-Deering 
Milking Machine for milking our 
—-» herd of pure-bred Holsteins for 
I the past seven years, and have 
I been very well satisfied with its 
I service and performance.”—Harry 
| I Hays, President, Hays Limited. 


McCormick-Deering 

Single-Unit Milker 
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• The simple, homespun phrases in human speech are often the most 
powerful in their meaning and implications. 

• Churchill, addressing London war-workers said: “Let Hitler do his 
worst. We will do our best . . . working together to the victorious 
end.” 

• To what splendid purpose was that resolve kept! The Nazi tyranny 
has been beaten down and humanity saved fro?n the slave pit and 
worse than death. 


• “Working together” has long been the solid 
achievement of United Grain Growers Limited 
and its shareholders and customers. We have 
been working together for almost 40 years with 
results which are today made manifest: in better 
ways of handling and marketing the farmer’s 
grain; fairer treatment at the elevator in both 
grade and price; finer values obtainable in farm' 
supplies, such as binder twine, coal, flour and 
feeding stuffs; wider educational facilities and 
distribution of practical farm information; a 
rural magazine with the largest circulation in 
Canada; helpful assistance given to Young 


Farmers in their various activities aimed at 
better farm production. 

• These are a few only of the results of the 
“working together” of United Grain Growers 
Limited—the original Farmers Company—and 
its shareholders.and customers since 1906, and 
of the forward-looking policies carried out over 
a period of almost forty years in the true spirit 
of co-operation. 

• This farmer-owned Company will continue 
to “work together” in these and other helpful 
and practical ways with all farmers in a spirit of 
goodwill and in mutual interest. 
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or darkened shelters. Repellents for flies 
of this kind are not considered especially 
valuable. 

The adults of the stable fly are most 
abundant in July and August. They at¬ 
tack the legs of animals and cause much 
uneasiness. Livestock will lose flesh and 
dairy cattle give less milk. Loss of much 
blood will reduce vitality. The eggs are 
laid in moist and decaying vegetable 
matter around old straw stacks, and 
sometimes they breed in horse manure. 
They are about the same size as house 
flies, and it is thought that there is 
more than one brood each summer. 

Cleanliness is the best preventive. 
Cleaning up old stack bottoms, avoiding 
the accumulation of feed around feed 
troughs, the regular removal of fresh 
manure to fields, and darkened shelters 
for livestock, are all helpful. Commer¬ 
cial sprays can be used satisfactorily if 
directions are carefully followed; or, one 
pound of fresh pyrethrum powder put 
into one gallon of coal oil and shaken 
vigorously every ten minutes for two 
hours, will provide a clear yellow liquid 
after the residue has been allowed to 
settle to the bottom. This liquid may, if 
desired, be filtered off into a container 
and kept tightly closed. Sprays contain¬ 
ing kerosene or coal oil must be used 
carefully or they will injure the skin of 
animals. Cattle should not be wet with 
this spray, and for flies on cattle, it is 
recommended that one part of pine oil 


to 20 parts of the pyrethrum-kerosene 
spray be used. 


Water Hemlock Poisonous 

N some parts of western Canada, water 
hemlock is quite common, and is 
found along streams and irrigation 
ditches and in sloughs and low spots in 
pastures. 

This plant is very poisonous to live¬ 
stock and, wherever found, the roots 
should be dug up and carefully burned. 
Dr. P. R. Talbot, Provincial Veterinarian 
for Alberta, describes the symptoms of 
water hemlock poisoning as frothing at 
the mouth, convulsions, difficult breath¬ 
ing, increased pulse, paralysis, and often 
death. No specific treatment seems to 
be available. Symptoms may be coun¬ 
teracted by medicinal remedies such as 
the administration of intestinal astrin¬ 
gents (salol or tannin), the use of heart 
sedatives, and sometimes the adminis¬ 
tration of aconite, or potassium salt. 

The symptoms develop very rapidly, 
and little opportunity is given for the 
use of drugs, unless they are imme¬ 
diately at hand. Under such circum¬ 
stances the administration by the mouth 
of large quantities of milk, raw linseed 
oil, melted lard or even bacon grease are 
called for. The best preventive is to 
watch out for this poisonous plant and 
destroy it wherever it is found 


Cover Crops For Beef Animals 


S OME years ago, when soil-drifting 
became an acute problem in south¬ 
ern Alberta, particularly on wheat farms 
in the vicinity of High River and 
McLeod, a practice was developed of 
seeding summerfallow land to a cereal 
crop some time in the latter part of 
July, in order to provide a cover for the 
soil during the late summer and fall 
months. Farmers and feeders of beef 
cattle soon recognized, however, that 
this cover crop also provided an op¬ 
portunity for extending the pasture sea¬ 
son for beef cattle; and that during the 
fall and early winter months in the 
mild climate of southern Alberta, some 
excellent gains might be made on these 
cover crops. 

Three years ago, the University of 
Alberta began a series of experiments 
with cover crops for the feeding of 
beef cattle, to ascertain whether the 
cover crop idea might be applicable to 
other areas. Oats were seeded in each of 
the last three years from July 23 to 
July 30, at the rate of 2% bushels per 
acre. From 39 to 51 days after seeding 
the cover crop was ready for grazing, 
and the period of grazing has ranged 
from 51 to 62 days. As a result of these 
three years’ experience, it has been con¬ 
cluded that an acre of cover crop can 
be counted on to carry one steer for a 
60-day period. 

Average daily gains for the three-year 
period have been 2.49 pounds for an 
average grazing period of 58 days. The 
cost per 100 pounds of gain over the 
three-year period has been $3.09, charg¬ 
ing $5.00 per acre for the grazing period. 
Included in the cost, also, was the cost 


of grain in 1943, when an average of 
six pounds per head daily was fed dur¬ 
ing the last 10 days on cover crops. 
Profits per steer, considering only actual 
gains made during the cover crop period, 
plus increases in value per pound during 
the same period, amounted to $12.23 or 
a margin of slightly more than one-half 
cent per pound. In all of the calcula¬ 
tions just given, no allowance was made 
for labor, but there was allowance for 
supplements fed, as well as for interest 
at five per cent on the capital invested 
in the cattle during the cover crop 
period. 

At the 1945 Feeder’s Day, held at the 
University of Alberta during the first 
week of June, it was pointed out that 
cattle grazed on cover crop lacked suf¬ 
ficient finish in each of the three years 
to justify marketing immediately the 
cover crop was over. In 1942 it required 
123 days of dry lot feeding; in 1943, 
only 30 days; last year, 61 days. In 1942, 
however, the steers used were decidedly 
thin when purchased and were finished 
more highly than in either of the other 
two years. 

Successful use of cover crops in other 
parts of the prairie provinces will de¬ 
pend somewhat on moisture conditions 
during the summer and fall, on the dis¬ 
tribution of moisture and on the effects 
of the cover crop on the supply of ni¬ 
trates in the soil, as well as on the 
availability of moisture for the crop of 
grain in the following year. Work in this 
direction is proceeding at the University 
of Alberta and further information of 
an interesting character may be looked 
for. 




ILie ^e,rx>xvn^'?Ly-(atcli£/U 
SANITARY-QUALITY-PRACTICAL 

Sufficient supply for all normal needs is available 
for this summer and fall. 

SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER. 





For healthier birds, more and 


better eggs, always use Swift’s 
LAY-MOR CONCENTRATE 
to balance your laying mash 



SWIFT’S LINE OF BALANCED FEEDS 


Portable range houses and adequate self-feeders keep these pigs growing and healthy at 
the Dominion Experimental Station, Melfort, Sask.—Guide photo. 











Pf» ' The P.F.R.A. photo above 

shows a huge gulley, erod- 
$|> ^|§ P|§j u e <? over the years in the 

soil of what is now the 
Newcombe comm unity 
||||||||^ pasture. The car below 

tBBgw stands in what might have 

wffir become in time, a similar 

pP^ gulley, on the Dominion Ex¬ 

perimental Station, Melfort, had 
erosion not been stopped by seeding 
down the three foot depression. 


Wireworms Do Much Damage 

L OSSES to grain crops from wireworms 
average many millions of dollars 
each year. In Saskatchewan alone, where 
grain growing is such a large part of 
the entire farming program, the average 
losses for 1943 and 1944 probaby ex¬ 
ceeded twelve or thirteen million dollars. 

Nineteen forty-four was quite a de¬ 
structive wireworm year. Infestations are 
generally most severe in typical prairie 
country, or in open park land districts. 
Very heavy soils are not so much af¬ 
fected, but light, medium, or moderately 
heavy-textured soils provide readier op¬ 
portunities for the wireworms (which 
live for from five to ten years) to carry 
on a satisfactory existence. 

Damage is usually more severe on 
crop seeded on summerfallow than on 
stubble, for the reason that the wire- 
worms able to survive the year devoted 
to summerfallowing are very hungry, 
and are therefore more destructive to 
the crop planted the following year. 
Where fallows are maintained in weedy 
condition, or where the land is in stub¬ 
ble, the worms can get plenty to eat 
and have a better chance of survival. 


This means that clean summerfallowing 
is the only practical means of reducing 
wireworm infestations. 

In areas where wireworms are trouble¬ 
some, summerfallowing should be done 
at least every two or three years, and 
the fallow kept free of weeds and 
particularly of volunteer grains and 
grasses from the middle of June until 
the end of July. Any method of main¬ 
taining a clean fallow will reduce in¬ 
festation, but surface tillage is less 
expensive. Moreover, the seed bed for 
the next crop is firmer. 

Wireworm damage is noted by the 
withered tops of seedlings which have 
died in the drill row. The underground 
portions of these seedlings are discolored 
and shredded, though not completely 
cut off. On larger plants, the central 
shoots may be dead, while the outer 
leaves are still green. In newly seeded 
wheat, some of the kernels may be 
chewed. If it is decided to reseed fields 
that have been badly damaged by wire- 
worm, this should be done as soon as 
possible and, oats and barley, being 
more resistant than wheat to wireworm 
attack, should preferably be used. 


Co-operative Tractor-Combine Use 

I N these times of labor shortage and should be fairly easy to agree on a fair 
difficulty in obtaining new tractors proportion of the costs, 
and combines, it may be desirable for These basic rates are calculated on a 
two men to work together, where one per hour basis. The basic rate per hour 

has a tractor and the other a combine, for tractors for example, is three cents 

As a result of basic cost rates approved, per hour for each $100 of cost when new. 

after careful study, by the Western Thus a $1,600 tractor would carry a basic 

Agricultural Engineering Committee, it cost of 48 cents per hour. Harvesting 


4. “Forcing can upset his whole nervous 5. We got a bottle at our druggist’s and 
system. Give him a pleasanf-tasting Timmy took Castoria like a lamb! It worked 
laxative . . . Castoria. It’s made especially wonderfully, too. Big Tim grinned and said: 
for children. They like to take it. And it’s “Well, that’s a home problem licked. Now, 
effective, yet gentle. Why not try it ?’’ get on with your Paper Salvage!” 


As the medical profession knows, the chief 
ingredient in Castoria — senna — has an 
excellent reputation in medical literature. 

Research has proved that senna works 
mostly in the lower bowel, so it rarely 
disturbs the appetite or digestion. In 
regulated doses, senna produces easy 
elimination and almost never gripes or 
irritates. 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children 
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machines, including power binders and 
combines carry a basic cost of 17 cents 
per hour for each $100 of new cost. Thus, 
a $440 ten-foot power binder carries a 
basic rate of 75 cents per hour of use 
and a 12-foot combine with auxiliary 
motor costing $1,850, a basic rate of 
$3.14 per hour. 

Added to these basic rates are the 
operating costs, consisting, in the case 
of the tractor, of fuel, oil, grease and 
labor. These operating costs may vary 
somewhat, but the committee suggests 
operating costs of 57 cents per hour for 
the tractor, in addition to labor esti¬ 
mated at 50 cents, making a total oper¬ 
ating cost of $1.07 per hour. Add 48 cents 
per hour for a $1,600 tractor and the 
custom charge rate for the tractor and 
operator would be $1.55 per hour of use. 

For a 12-foot combine with auxiliary 
motor, costing $1,850 new and carrying 
a basic cost rate of $3.14 per hour, fuel, 
oil and grease costs are estimated 45 
cents, and labor 50 cents, making an 
operating cost of 95 cents, or a total 
custom charge rate of $4.09 per hour of 
use. Thus, if one man owned a tractor 
and the other the combine, each fur¬ 
nishing an operator for his own ma¬ 
chine, the total custom charge rate for 
the outfit would be $5.64 per hour. 

The easiest method of settlement is 
for A to pay B $4.09 per hour while B’s 
combine is working on A’s farm and for 
B to pay A $1.55 per hour while A’s 
tractor is working on B’s farm, assuming 
again, that each man provided an oper¬ 
ator for his own machine and also as¬ 
suming that operating costs are approx¬ 
imately as suggested by the Committee. 
Each man, therefore, virtually rents 
the other man’s machine. The commit¬ 
tee recommends, however, that in in¬ 
stances where a tractor is supplied by A 
and rented to B who operates it, the 
basic cost figure should be increased by 
at least 50 per cent. That is to say, in¬ 
stead of three*cents per hour for each 
$100 of cost when new, the rate should 
be at least 4’4 cents per hour, in order 
to cover the risk involved where the 
owner is not responsible for the opera¬ 
tion of his own tractor. 


Sweet Clover Poison 

C ATTLE fed during winter on sweet 
clover hay that has not been prop¬ 
erly cured sometimes suffer from what 
is called sweet clover poisoning, or sweet 
clover disease. The animals appear dull, 
their muscles are stiff and they are re¬ 
luctant to move. Large swellings may 
appear on any part of the body, especi¬ 
ally around his hips and under the lower 
wall of the chest. These swellings are 
filled with blood, and if scratches or 
wounds occur, the bleeding is very diffi¬ 
cult, if not impossible, to stop. Animals 
continue to eat, but if the disease con¬ 
tinues, the animals become too weak to 
stand and eventually die. 

The writer recalls an epidemic of this 
disease which occurred in western On¬ 
tario one fall about 20 years ago. Quite 
a number of valuable cattle died, and a 
great many others suffered more or less 
from this form of illness. Officials of 
the Ontario Veterinary College visited 
mahy of the farms, examined the cattle, 
and the feed they were receiving, and 
concluded that the disease arose from 
feed, generally sweet clover, which was 
mouldy from having been improperly 
cured. 

Even today the cause of the disease 
does not seem to be thoroughly under¬ 
stood, but animal pathologists know that 
a poison develops in sweet clover which 
has become mouldy, and it is this poison 
which produces the symptoms already 
described. In cows that are calving, the 
disease often results in the death of 
both cow and calf, because the blood 
of a diseased animal will fail to clot. 

It may be that the reason sweet clover 
is the chief offender is that the stocks 
of sweet clover are large and coarse, 
unless the crop has been cut early 
enough to avoid this coarseness. After 
seasons when sweet clover grows vigor¬ 
ously, and there has been plenty of 
moisture—perhaps enough to interfere 
with haying operations — the danger 
from mouldy clover hay is always great¬ 
est. Some times the mould is serious 
enough that it can be seen inside the 
stalk, if the stalk is split. In any case, 
extreme care in the curing of sweet 
clover hay is highly desirable; and the 
existence of this disease emphasizes 
even more strongly than the quality of 



Three ways 

to pep up the work on 


your farm 


• Take your choice. One of these 
sturdy Oliver Tractors is sure to 
completely fit your farm opera¬ 
tions. 

To put new life into routine 
tasks ... to get the smooth, sur¬ 
plus power that only six cylinders 
can bring, pick the Oliver Stand¬ 
ard 70. Here’s full 2-plow pull, 
plus beauty, snappy performance 
and year-round utility. 

Heavy jobs? The husky Oliver 
Standard 80 will handle them. 
This 3- and 4-plow tractor deliv¬ 
ers steady, even power for the 
toughest drawbar, power take-off 
and belt work all day long — and 
longer — without let-up. 

Then there’s the 5-plow Oliver 


99, a power-house on wheels. 
It’s one of the strongest, liveliest 
4-wheel tractors that ever turned 
a furrow, hummed a big thresher, 
or hurried along a multiple drill 
hook-up. It’s thrifty too — and 
fast and dependable. 

And for your comfort, there are 
"finger-tip” controls, big, springy 
seat, and a roomy platform. When 
you visit your Oliver dealer, he’ll 
be glad to tell you about the 
dozens of other advanced en¬ 
gineering features found on these 
tractors. Production is limited, 
but your chances of getting one 
may be better this year. The 
OLIVER Corporation, Calgary, 
Edmonton, Regina, Saskatoon, 
Winnipeg. 


OLIVER 


THE 

OLIVER 

CORPORATION 



THE FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY 
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“Yes sir! I never realized before 
how much more speed and power I 
could get out of farm machinery by 
using the right belt for the job. 
trustworthy belts Since I changed over to Gutta 

Percha Belting I’ve had less slipping and longer 
wear .;. And when you add that up it just means— 
More work in less time for less money.” 





"RED RIBBON" 

THRESHER DRIVE BELTS 

and HAMMERMILL 

CHOPPER DRIVE BELTS 



the hay, the importance of cutting sweet 
clover hay sufficiently early and curing 
it as thoroughly as possible. 


Bacterial Wilt of Alfalfa 

O NE of the most destructive diseases of 
alfalfa is bacterial wilt, which is 
widely distributed in the irrigated sec¬ 
tions of southern Alberta, and has ap¬ 
peared in non-irrigated areas. 

According to the Dominion Labora¬ 
tory of Plant Pathology, Edmonton, it is 
easy to detect this disease, even in its 
early stages, by examining the roots of 
any plants that do not appear to be just 
right. Examination is made by peeling 
back the main tap root of the diseased 
plant, after which a yellowish discolora¬ 
tion or streaking can be seen, instead 
of the creamy-white color characteristic 
or healthy roots. This diseased discolo¬ 
ration becomes darker and extends far¬ 
ther down the main root and into the 
branch roots as the disease progresses. 
If the root is cut across, the disease will 
appear as a yellowish-brown ring or 
spotting. 

Where the disease is present, cutting 
or heavy pasturing in the late fall should 
be avoided, because such a practice 
weakens the plant. If one stand of al¬ 
falfa is free of the disease and another 
shows it, the young healthy stands 
should be cut before the older, diseased 
one. In cases where this may not be 
practicable, the mower knife should be 
disinfected with a solution of formalin 
before cutting the disease-free stand. 

It is recommended that harrowing or 
discing of affected stands is seldom ad¬ 
visable, owing to the wounding of the 
roots and subsequent spreading of the 
disease. On irrigated land, no more 
water should be used than is necessary, 
and water from a diseased stand should 
not be allowed to run to a young healthy 
one. 

Wilt-resistant varieties of alfalfa are 
being sought, and several strains re¬ 
cently developed in the United States 
are now being tested on wilt-infested 
soil in southern Alberta. 


Adjust Carburetor for Norma! Load 

A ccording to c. t. stephanson. 
Agricultural Engineer for the Al¬ 
berta Department of Agriculture, too 
much attention has been paid in the 
past to the economy of tractor operation 
under full load. He believes that eco¬ 
nomy at average work has been under¬ 
valued, for the reason that only about 
25 per cent of farm tractors work with 
an average of 60 per cent or more of the 
rated horsepower, while only about four 
per cent operate with 85 per cent of 
rated horsepower. Thus, operation with 
the throttle only partly opened is a 
normal condition, from which it fol¬ 
lows that the carburetor should be set 
for that load in order to achieve the 
most economical operation. 

If the occasion arises when full power 
is needed for heavy work, the carburetor 
needs adjusting to suit the job. The fol¬ 
lowing comment on carburetor-adjust¬ 
ing with this in mind may prove helpful. 

“The carburetor may be adjusted for 
power and it may be adjusted for eco¬ 
nomy. Adjusting the needle valve to fit 
the job does this and saves fuel. For 
two speed adjustment the engine should 
be started and the idling adjustment set 
so that the tractor idles smoothly and 
slowly. To be sure which is the idling 
adjustment and which is the needle 
valve adjustment, look in the instruc¬ 
tion book for a labelled diagram. For 
high speed adjustment, open up the 
throttle rapidly when the engine is 
warm, and notice whether or not the 
engine hesitates or picks up quickly. If 
it hesitates slightly, the mixture is lean 
and correct for light work; if it picks up 
quickly, the mixture is rich, and may 
be too rich. Adjust the needle valve to 
get a lean mixture, or until the engine 
hesitates. To do this, close the needle 
valve a small amount at a time and 
test by opening the throttle rapidly. 
Once the carburetor is set correctly, a 
mere twist of the wrist will change 
from a rich to a lean mixture, or from 
a lean to a rich mixture to fit the job.” 



SURE GETS RID 
OF FLIES" 


CHELL Livestock Spray can help 
^ end fly trouble. Sprayed on ani¬ 
mals and in barns, stables, poultry 
bouses, outhouses, it kills flies and 
other insect pests on contact . . . 
repels fresh swarms for hours. It 
will not irritate or stain stock. It’s 
easy and economical to use. Sold 
by leading retail merchants. 



LIVESTOCK SPRAY 


“FOREVER” 

GRAIN & GRASS SEED CLEANERS 



FOREVER INDUSTRIES 


154 Princess Street WINNIPEG, Man. 

SASKATCHEWAN FEDERATED 

CO-OPERATIVES LIMITED 
Saskatoon_Regina 


riNVENTORS HELP FREE' 

Everyone with a good Idea should promptly secure 
the Illustrated Booklet “Fortunes from Inventions," 
and the handsome form ‘‘Record of your Inven¬ 
tion." Get them today— Free —from W. Irwin 
Haskett, 53 Queen Street, Ottawa. 




Protect your crops 
against Insect Pests 


WITH 


II 


If 


ATOX 

(DERRIS DUST) 

Non-poisonous to animals, can be used od 
crops with edible tops right up to time of 
gathering. Simple dust treatment saves 
time and work. Buy from your local dealer, 

INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


CANADIAN 

Fertilizer 

Division 
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Just d 

whiff.. 

CYANOGAS 

kills'em 7 


CYanocaS 

^ A-DUST 


For Lasting Beauty 
and Satisfaction 


POULTRy 


Conducted by 
Prof. W. J. RAE 
University of Saskatchewan 


Yea, Mr. Fanner—Cyanogas will exter¬ 
minate all those farm pests. This amazingly 
effective powder kills rodents by forming 
gas in, a confined area—harmless in the 
open air. 

Just place a large spoonful down as far 
as possible in the burrow, fill in opening 
completely — and those ground-hogs, 
gophers, rats, moles, are done for! 

I ib. Cyanogas A-Dust fills 20 holes. 
Sold by leading Drug, Hardware, and 
Seed Stores ... 1 lb. $1; 5 lbe. $4.15; 
25 lbs. $15.50; 100 lbs. $45.00. (Prices 
in West slightly higher). 

Directions on tin. 

Write for free 28-page Illustrated hand¬ 
book to 

LAUREN TIAN AGENCIES 

Reg’d. 

Dept. 5, 429 St. Jean Baptiste St. 
MONTREAL, P.Q. 


In the Front Line 
for Quality 


This range shelter offers shade, shelter and protection . It is also sanitary. 

Pendulous Crop in Turkeys 

T HE University of California has 
conducted a number of surveys 
and carried on considerable re¬ 
search on the causes and treat¬ 
ment of pendulous crop in turkeys. 

Turkeys suffering from this condition 
will show an enlarged crop filled with 
a liquid material which gives off a very 
offensive odor. Post mortem examina¬ 
tion reveals the existence of a more or 
less ulcerated condition of the lining of 
the crop. 

As to the cause of this condition, the 
California workers advance four possible 
causes: first, inheritance; second, filthy 
yards or buildings; third, injury from 
eating dry rough feed such as dead 
grass; and, fourth, excessive consump¬ 
tion of water or milk. 

The treatment consists of removing 
the contents of the crop and following 
this with daily washings of a quart of 
warm water in which a tablespoon of 
baking soda has been dissolved. A piece 
of %-inch rubber tubing and a small 
funnel are indispensable pieces of equip¬ 
ment to use in pouring the water down 
the gullet to the crop. Hold the bird up 
by the legs, with the head down to 
empty the crop. Massage gently. In case 
this treatment does not bring results, a 
surgical operation may be necessary. 

The best method of control is preven¬ 
tion. Do not use any turkeys for breed¬ 
ing that have had pendulous crops. 

Never allow the turkeys to become 
thirsty, otherwise they may drink to 
excess when the water or milk is pro¬ 
vided. Finally, feed a well balanced diet 
so that the turkeys will not develop de¬ 
praved appetites and then try to satisfy 
their craving by eating too much 
roughage. 

The Scaly Leg Mite 

S CALY leg in chickens, turkeys, pheas¬ 
ants, and pigeons is caused by a para¬ 
site which burrows into the skin or 
scales of the bird’s leg just below the 
hock joint. Their presence causes an in¬ 
tense irritation and, in due time, the leg 
becomes enlarged and rough due to the 
accumulation of the waste products 
given off by the parasite as it grows and 
multiplies. In very severe cases, the bird 
may become lame. 

Scaly leg can be cured if treatment is 
commenced soon after the parasites 
have been discovered. The affected birds 
should be removed from the flock and 
placed in dry, well-ventilated pens. The 
legs should be well scrubbed with soap 
and water to remove the loose scales and 
dirt. When dry, apply a penetrating oil 
or ointment. The following mixtures are 
recommended: 

Caraway oil, one part; lard or vase¬ 
line, four parts; or, sulphur, one part; 
lard, nine parts. 

Coal oil or kerosene can be used if the 
above ingredients are not available, but 
it may cause blisters if it comes in con¬ 
tact with the skin above the hock. 

Treatment should be repeated at least 
twice, at intervals of several days. 

Moulting 

M OULTING refers to shedding of old 
feathers and to the growing of new 
ones. Under average flock conditions, a 
laying hen commences her first annual 
moult at the conclusion of her first lay¬ 
ing year. The time and the length of 
the moulting period are very important 
factors in judging hens for production. 


The J. H. ASHDOWN 
HARDWARE Co., Ltd. 

WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON 
CALGARY EDMONTON 


TRIAL BY ERROR IS A “HAS BEEN”* 

in buying- chicks. Top Notch chicks have 
proved for over ten years that their pur-, 
chasers make more profit year after year. 
You too, can be assured of more profit 
and less risk. Top Notch chicks each and 
every one are from Government Approved 
blood-tested breeders. Prices of a few 
breeds for July delivery. White Leghorns, 
Barred Rock, X White Leghorns, Austra 
Whites, $9.4 5. Barred Rocks, New Hamp- 
shlres, New Hampshire X Barred Rocks, 
$9.95. Assorted Light and Medium 
Breeds, $8.45; Assorted Heavies, $8.95. 
Pullets: White Leghorns, Barred Rock X 
White Leghorns, Austra Whites, $19.45; 
Barred Rocks, New Hampshire X Barred 
Rocks, $16.95; New Hampshires, $17.95. 
Assorted Light and Medium Breeds, 
$17.95; Assorted Heavies, $14.95.. Cock¬ 
erels: White Leghorns, $1.50; Barred 
Rocks, New Hampshire X Barred Rocks,. 
$10.95; New Hampshires, $9.95; As¬ 
sorted Heavies, $9.95; White Leghorn X 
Barred Rocks, $4.50. Send for complete 
price list. Also 8 week up to laying free 
range pullets. . ... ™ , 

iTOP NOTCH CHICKERIES, Guelph, Ont., 


Mustard and 8tlnkweed 

We are in the market for any amount of these 
seeds and will quote you a price upon receipt of 
your sample. We also build a special gravity cleaner 
that will take these seeds out of your grain at from 
800 to 800 bushels an hour. For fast grain hand¬ 
ling, we build a steel belt driven elevator, mounted 
on twa-wheeled trailers and with this, no shovelling 
will be required in the granaries. 

KJELLANDER GRAIN COMPANY 
Regina, 8ask. 


RAISE CHICKS AT LESS COST NOW— 

and have them ready for profitable Fall 
markets. Green pasture feed Is vital for 
growing chicks—cuts down on commer¬ 
cial feed. It gives them the natural vita¬ 
mins necessary to produce vigorous, fast 
growing birds at less cost. Here’s a real 
opportunity for big or small poultry rais¬ 
ers to reap extra profits—extra profits 
too by buying Tweddle chicks, that are 
from Government Approved blood-tested 
breeders. How Tweddle chicks thrive— 
grow steady—mature quickly—Is a de¬ 
light to see. That’s why Tweddle pullets 
start laying at from 5 to 514 months of 
age. So be wise; buy scientifically pro¬ 
duced Tweddle chicks—a name familiar 
to poultrymen In Canada for over 20 
years. Send for reduced July price list 
for day old chicks in all popular breeds. 
Also free range pullets eight weeks and 
older. Free catalog. 

TWEDDLE CHICK HATCHERIES LTD. 

Fergus, Ontario. 


ir you want pullets, chicks, cockerels for 
delivery July or August we suggest you 
order now to Insure breed and delivery 
date. Write for list, we may have on hand 
what you want for immediate delivery. 

BRAY HATCHERY 

1441 Pacific Avenue Brandon, Man. 


Recognizing Vitality and Health 

C ONSTITUTIONAL vigor is essential 
for good production. Healthy hens 
are active, alert, and in good flesh, while 
those that are undesirable are generally 
dull, listless, thin or overfat, and with 
heavy, sagging abdomens. When birds 
are lacking in vigor, they often take up 
the easy position of letting their body 
relax, such as squatting on the shanks 
and tucking the head under the wing. 
The cackling and singing of hens in¬ 
dicates their reproductive ability. 

The appearance of the head is an im¬ 
portant indication of constitution. It 
should be clean-cut and well balanced, 
of medium length and depth. It should 
be wide and flat, the width increasing 
uniformly from the attachment of the 
beak, to a point directly back of the eye. 
The eyes should be large, bright, and 
prominent, set in an oval eye-ring. A 
smooth, lean condition of the skin cover¬ 
ing the face is desirable. The head 
neatly attached to the neck and as far 
removed from throatiness as possible. 

The types to avoid are thick, promin¬ 
ent jaws, narrow skulls, heavily wrinkled 
or shallow faces, heavy face-feathering, 
small, sunken eyes, overhanging eye¬ 
brows and combs with narrow serra¬ 
tions. The slender, spindly, stilted birds 
can be weeded out as poor individuals. 

Make Sure of Fertility 

T WELVE to fourteen females of the 
heavy breeds and eighteen to twenty 
of the light breeds are the maximum 
numbers to each male bird, where the 
best results are being sought. Male birds 
that have been well wintered in a separ¬ 
ate pen from the females give the best 
fertility. Where large pens are used for 
breeding purposes and a large number 
of females and several males are to¬ 
gether, improved results through re¬ 
duced fighting and interference can be 
obtained by allowing only half of the 
males on the floor at one time. Under 
this plan the males are changed at noon 
each day. 


ATTENTION! 


This ad is addressed to a man who is 
concerned about his future security and 
interested In getting a business of his 
own. He may be too old for heavy work, 
or young and exempt from military 
service. Perhaps his income Is uncertain 
or not enough to meet present-day de¬ 
mands. He may be discouraged, but If he 
has good references and a car, there Is a 
possibility of him qualifying for better 
than average earnings. He should forward 
rull personal history to the advertiser, 
Box 160, The Country Guide, Winnipeg. 


V.' '• j/ 350 Cut* Per Minute 

Make money sawing wood. Use Ottawa—fastest 
catting. Cuts large, small lo gs easiest way. Fella 
trees. One man operates. Thousands 


Bnilt to last with heavy, stiff saw blade. Positive 
safety clutch control; uses power take-off any tractor. 

OTTAWA IHFQ. CO. 

D-748 Forest Avenue Ottawa, Kansas, U. 5 . i 


FETHERSTONHAUGH & CO. 

Founded in 1890 

PATENTS 

CECIL C. KENT: Manager 

(Fellow the Pat. Inst, of Canada ) 
Registered Attorney: Canada and U.S. 
PARTICULARS FREE. 

310 C.P.R. Bldg. Winnipeg 


To check fresh bog spavin v 
you must catch it at first 
signs of puffiness, before 
the hock bunch hardens. 

Bog spavin appears as a soft L 

swelling to front and inner side of / / cL 

hock joint. When first noticed, 
massage Abaorbine on the puffy 
hock to stimulate local circulation. This in¬ 
creases blood flow in the area and reduces 
swelling. Rub in Absorbine twice daily until 
the swelling goes down. 

Absorbine is not a “cure-all” but is most 
helpful if used as recommended. A stand-by 
for 50 years, Absorbine is used by many ex¬ 
perienced horsemen and veterinarians. Espe¬ 
cially helpful in checking windgall, curb, 
thoroughpin and similar congestive troubles 
and to help prevent them from becoming 
permanent, painful afflictions. Only $2.50 for 
a long-lasting bottle. On sale at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Lyman House, Montreal 


wool^TN 

(In the Grease) 

Ship your wool to us! W* 
will grade In accordanct 
wlth Dominion Govern ^ 
ment Regulations and pay 

yeu full prices authorized j* 

by Canadian Wool Board 

Limited. 

Tie each fleece separately with paper twine. Remove 
tag ends and all foreign matter. 

Write or phone us for sacks and twine. We are slso 
paying special high prices for HORSEHAIR, 
HIDES, etc. 

The SCOTT HIDE CO. LTD. 

Dom. Govt. Registered Whse. No. 15 

Winnipeg ‘ 6 % L h 0 r N 26 A 8 v 3 E 3 NUE Manitoba 
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A bed of delphiniums at the Dominiom Experimental Station, Beaverlodge, Alta.—Guide photo. 


POCKET? 


Garden Insect Pests 

;k in July white made from 15 teaspoonfuls of arsenate 
;ly observed at- of lime, or arsenate of lead, to one 
auliflower, rad- pound of hydrated lime can be used 
maggots make or, in larger quantities, one pound of 
eat the under- the poison to ten pounds of hydrated 
ms of the cab- lime. Mix the two very thoroughly, and 
They also bore apply when the foliage is wet with dew 
i given them is or rain. This poison may also be ap- 
le cabbage root plied in the form of a spray, using in 
the larval stage this case five teaspoonfuls of the poison 
laggot itself is to one gallon of water, or iy 2 pounds 
ibout one-quar- to 40 gallons of water. For making the 
. of the fly are spray, mix the exact amount of poison 
the stem of the with a small quantity of water to make 
srely attacked, a smooth thin paste, then pour this 
may wilt, turn into the balance of the water, stirring 
thoroughly. When the spray is being 
lis insect is be- applied, the material must be kept 
access to the agitated or thoroughly. mixed, 

:, dissolve one Should neither arsenate of lime nor 
mate in 10 gal- arsenate of lead be obtainable, paris 
one-half cup of green at the rate of one pound for 40 
oil around the gallons of water may be used, but two 
.ch cabbage or pounds of hydrated lime are necessary 
with each pound of paris green in order 
to prevent injury to the foliage from the 
paris green. In dusting or spraying for 
the potato beetle it is necessary to 
cover all of the foliage as soon as the 
first adults are noticed on the plant. 
Repeat once or twice if necessary a 
week or ten days apart. It will take 
approximately 50 pounds of prepared 
dust, or 100 gallons of prepared spray, 
to cover an acre of half-grown potato 
plants. 

A PHIDS of various species attack 
different vegetable crops. They are 
frequently troublesome on cabbages, 
caragana and potatoes, and will attack 
peas, beans and turnips also. Aphids are 
usually found in clusters and may either 
be wingless or with filmy wings. They are 
small, soft-bodied, green, grey or black 
sucking insects, which must be killed 
by a contact poison which must actually 
strike the body of the aphids. Injured 
plants wilt, become unthrifty as the 
aphids suck out the vital juices, and 
the leaves will curl. 

Control can be secured by the use of 
nicotine sulphate dust or spray. The 
dust is made by using two teaspoonfuls 
of nicotine sulphate to three ounces of 
hydrated lime;- or twelve ounces of 
poison to ten pounds for larger quan¬ 
tities. Shake the ingredients thoroughly 
together, crush all lumps. Sometimes a 
few small stones and pebbles in the 
container which is being shaken will 
help to crush the lumps and mix the 
poison. For a nicotine sulphate spray, 
use 1% teaspoonfuls of nicotine sul¬ 
phate, one ounce of soap, and one gal¬ 
lon of water; or two ounces of the 
poison, eight ounces of soap, and ten 
gallons of water for a larger quantity. 
Eight teaspoonfuls equal one ounce. Dis¬ 
solve the soap in warm water, cool, add 

F ROM early June until late August, the nicotine sulphate and mix thor- 
the Colorado potato beetle, both oughly. When applying, remember that 
larvae and adults, attack egg plants, the spray must wet the bodies of all 
potatoes and tomatoes. A poisonous dust insects it may kill. 


T HAT figure represents Hie gross agricultural production In Canada 
for 1944 —the earnings of Canada’s biggest primary industry— 
as estimated by one of the country’s leading farm magazines. 

Is the share or this huge sum of money which came off your 
farm as much as it might be? Is your farm producing to the full 
extent of its possibilities? Could It be made to produce more? 

You can answer these questions ror yourself best if you are in a 
position to know exactly how much you spend and how much you 
receive in each of your farm operations. 

And that is where you’ll find our FARM ACCOUNT BOOK useful. 
A few minutes at this book every day or so and you will know just 
.... „ . _ which operations of your farm are doing 

■IV HA Mil 9 WeU ’ and whlch are rallln S behind. 

Ill I im 111 K A c °py ° r Ibis book is yours for the ask- 

"II U/lLl 11 ins '' Cal1 at our local ofrlce ror a copy. 

tO i MIIHO* (iHiOHMS 

Pim Bank of Montreal 


working with Canadians in every 
walk of life since 1817 


RECLAIMO 


THE SUPER FILTER-REFINER 

Try It At Our Risk! 

By installing Reclaimo on your tractor, truck or car, 
you save dollars by reducing motor wear to a minimum 
and eliminating oil changes. Try it at our risk! It’s 
a Canadian product, sold with a money-back guarantee. 


RECLAIMO COMPANY (CANADA) 


Write For Literature 


CALGARY, Alta. 


301A 10th Ave. W. 


T HE larvae of the imported cabbage 
worm also attacks cabbages, cauli¬ 
flowers and turnips. These larvae eat 
holes in the leaves and in the head, and 
the injury will occur from late May 
until the end of summer. This cater¬ 
pillar is velvety green and may be ljA 
inches long, with short and very fine 
hairs. It has a faint golden line down 
its back. Spray or dust very shortly 
after the adult butterflies appear over 
the plants in the garden, or as soon as 
the small velvety worms are visible, 
using one ounce of fresh pyrethrum 
powder to one gallon of water. This 
spray is a contact spray and must 
actually hit the body of the insect 
to be effective. If commercial extracts 
of pyrethrum are used, the directions 
of the manufacturer should be fol¬ 
lowed exactly. If desired, the plants 
may be dusted with one part of cal¬ 
cium arsenate, or paris green, or white 
arsenic, to ten parts of wheat flour. If 
this dust is used, care must be taken 
to mix the poison with the flour very 
thoroughly. These insects attack not 
only cabbage, cauliflower and turnips, 
but brussels sprouts, radishes, etc. It 
may be necessary to harvest the crop, or 
use the edible leaves of the plant soon. 
In this case the pyrethrum spray should 
be used, or a commercial rotenone dust. 


F IRE blight is a disease of apples and 
of pears which may completely kill 
trees of varieties which are not resistant 
to it. It is caused by a definite organism 
which first shows its effect by burning 
the leaves on the ends of twigs and 
branches; and the disease works pro¬ 


gressively down the twig or branch, 
leaving behind it a completely dead area. 
Where it passes from small branches to 
larger ones, the bark becomes shrunken 
and dried up. 

Some seasons seem more favorable for 
the development of this disease than 
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others, especially if rainfall has been 
ample for rapid growth. Trees that 
have been vigorously attacked show a 
characteristic appearance, with brown 
spots all over the outer ends of the 
branches where clusters of tip and outer 
leaves have been attacked. 

Not too much is known about fire 
blight, except that certain varieties seem 
to be able to resist it, and that its spread 
can be checked or prevented in trees 
that are not resistant, by very prompt 
cutting out of all parts a least six inches 
below the noticeable infection. Enquiry 
of horticultural authorities in each prov¬ 
ince will bring information as to the 
varieties generally considered most re¬ 
sistant to this disease. 

Where fire blight infection is noted 
on trees already planted, and it is de¬ 
sired to check spread of the disease, 
the infected parts should be cut out 
promptly, as already indicated, with the 
use of sharp shears or a fine-toothed 
saw, and both the tools and the wound 
treated by using a solution of corrosive 
sublimate in water, at the rate of one 
part of corrosive sublimate to 1,000 parts 
of water. The wound, especially on large 
branches, should be covered with melted 
wax, preferably grafting wax, which 
sterilizes the surface and protects the 
tissue which has been cut. 

It is advisable to dip the shears or 
saw in a similar solution after each 
cut, in order to avoid spreading the dis¬ 
ease. All portions of branches cut off in 
this way should also be burned im¬ 
mediately, in order to destroy disease 
organisms. 


with a digging fork turn a 2-inch layer 
of soil completely upside down under 
the bushes. The winter weather should 
destroy most of the pupae. 

The imported currant worms eat the 
foliage. They are effectively combatted 
by spraying the foliage early in the 
season with one-quarter pound of arsen¬ 
ate of lead powder in 10 gallons of 
water. If tent caterpillars be present, 
destroy the nests by crushing, or cut 
off the infested branch and bum it. 


White vat / hate i J-iveitock I hate i Weed 
Outstanding Leadership Setting the Pace for Safe 
In BlacMeg Prevention! Protection at Low Cost 

Be sure to use FRANKLIN DOUBLE PROTECTION 
Concentrated Culture Blackleg . , cn , XTVrTXT ... 

Bacterin—and you can be swe ,hc FRANKLIN Clos.nd.um 
of practical protection. Cbauve, Sept.cus Bactcrm, be- 

10c with q uantity d.acount. “T 

*jaa | or **"*** Err^t priest; 

L_Franklin Serum Co. it Canada Ltd. 

SUCCESS 0 R $ *0 A. dunnigan & CO. 

110A-7th Ave. E. Calgary, Alberta 




Sweet Peas Thirsty In Hot Weather 

T HE satisfaction one gets from grow¬ 
ing sweet peas often depends on the 
attention they receive during the hot 
weather in July and August. Sweet peas 
like cool growing conditions and they 
also respond to certain kinds of ferti¬ 
lizer. The sweet pea plant is deep rooted 
and can go a considerable distance for 
moisture, but the best results are se¬ 
cured if plenty of moisture is available. 
Where watering is done with a hose, it 
has been found advisable to remove the 
nozzle and allow a gentle stream of 
water to run along the row until the 
ground is thoroughly soaked, rather 
than apply water in the form of a spray. 

Also because of the advantage of 
abundant moisture, a mulch of some 
material such as grass clippings or other 
fine mulch, reduces the loss of moisture 
and keeps the soil cool. A mulch of short 
straw or grass two inches deep and a 
foot or more on either side of the row, 
will be found satisfactory. 

Liquid manure is perhaps the best fer¬ 
tilizer for sweet peas, although ammo¬ 
nium phosphate has given splendid re¬ 
sults. An easy way to secure a supply 
of liquid manure is to soak a sackful of 
ordinary barnyard manure in a barrel 
of water for a few days previous to 
using. The liquid thus secured can be 
diluted with an equal amount of water 
before applying: and an ordinary water¬ 
ing can with the nozzle removed en¬ 
ables the liquid manure to be applied 
alongside the row very conveniently. 
Three or four applications six or seven 
days apart will tend to produce large 
highly-colored, long-stemmed blooms. 


G«t Eke Franklin Cata?o< 


Why Not Graft Them? 

A LONG about this time of year there 
are often found in fruit gardens trees 
that have proven disappointing. It may 
be that the variety blooms so late as to 
be caught by late frosts, or it may be 
a poor yielder, or the quality of the 
fruit may not be satisfactory. The 
tendency is to pull the tree out, even 
though it may have reached a fairly 
good size and, as a tree, may be hardy 
and of good shape. 

It might be more satisfactory in the 
long run to leave such trees as this in 
the garden and to graft them to some 
other variety next spring. Grafting is 
not really difficult if one is willing to 
follow directions closely and to exercise 
care in the operation. It is quite possible 
to change over some variety that pos¬ 
sesses a good hardy trunk and develops 
a sturdy frame, to some much more de¬ 
sirable variety from the point of view of 
quality and yield. Recently, the Domin¬ 
ion Experimental Farm Service has is¬ 
sued a very excellent chart on the bud¬ 
ding and grafting of fruit trees. The il¬ 
lustrations are many and detailed. A 
copy can be obtained, either by writing 
to the Central Experiment Farm, Otta¬ 
wa, or to any of the Dominion experi¬ 
mental farms and stations in western 
Canada. These are located at Brandon, 
Manitoba; Indian Head, Swift Current, 
Melfort a^id Scott, Saskatchewan; Leth¬ 
bridge, Lacombe and Beaverlodge, Al¬ 
berta; and Agassiz, Summerland, and 
Saanichton, B.C. 


ALEMITE 

LUBRICATION EQUIPMENT 
FOR TlaCCt FARM MACHINERY 


Questions 

Q. (Mrs. J. T., Barons, Alta.): The 
soil on the east side of the house is very 
light in color, and none of my flower 
seeds came up. We have just moved to 
this place, and the only flowers that 
grew were hollyhocks, that the former 
tenant planted. What treatment should 
we give and what would grow well? 

A. Enrich your soil with well-rotted 
manure, leaf mould, peat moss or other 
forms of humus that will incorporate 
nitrogen and plant organisms. The na¬ 
tural fertilizer should be plowed or dug 
in. Autumn plowing is preferred. If pre¬ 
paration is delayed until spring, pack 
after the deep cultivation to restrict 
drying out of the porous garden earth. 


FARM MACHINERY must have efficient lubrication regularly if it is 
to function properly. 

Alemite Lubrication Equipment is not only the most modernized and 
efficient of all lubrication equipment but is specially designed and built 
with the needs of the farmer in mind. Keep your farm equipment on 
the job . . . working at top pressure without fear of unnecessary 
breakdown. Assure proper lubrication with ALEMITE Pressure Guns 
and Fittings. 

ABOVE: Model 6536-R Volume Pressure Pump. Equipped with 7 ft. high Pressure 
hose. Is built to withstand hard usage and make3 lubricating your equipment Easier, 
Faster, and Surer. 


Alemite Lever Type Gun 
— Model 65 78-E, one 
pound capacity. Develops 
10,000 lbs. pressure ... a 
quick, clean, efficient and 
sure method of farm lubri¬ 
cation. 


Q. (F.G., Bluesky, Alta.) Please give a 
description of Rocky Mountain Cherry. 
Would they be hardy enough for nor¬ 
thern Alberta? Are they sweet? Time of 
ripening and what 
size are they? 

A. The name 
“Rocky Mountain 
Cherry” is a gen¬ 
eral one, being 
somewhat compar¬ 
able to the term 
“Chokecherry.” It 
refers to Western 
forms of native 
sand cherry. The 
term is loosely 
used and some 
very inferior seed¬ 
ling stock is sold 
under it. If one 
wishes a large- 
fruited, good qua¬ 
lity sand cherry it 
is necessary to se¬ 
cure a named vari¬ 
ety. Sand cherries 
may ripen from 
mid-July to Octo¬ 
ber. A large pro¬ 
portion of wild 
sand cherries are 
small, astringent 
and distasteful. 


Currant Fruit Fly 

The larva or worm of the yellow 
currant fruit fly is 
prevalent in prairie 
currant and goose¬ 
berry plantations. 

Prospects are that 
some of the new 
poison sprays will 
be effective 
against this fly. 

At present the rec¬ 
ommendations are 
that any fruits 
that fall prema¬ 
turely be gathered 
up and burned, 
and that hens be 
permitted the run 
of the plantation, 
so that they may 
eat the berries 
that ripen prema¬ 
turely and dis¬ 
turb the insects as 
they emerge from 
the berries to en¬ 
ter the ground for 
the sake of pu¬ 
pating. Then in 
the autumn, just 
prior to freeze-up. 


Alemite Hand Gun Model 
4802. Capacity 9 ozs. Sim- 
lified operation — can be 
used in very limited space. 
Spring Primed. Non-rust¬ 
ing finish. 


Alemite Fittings are designed to provide for complete lubrication. Worn out 
fittings are a menace to valuable machinery . . . replace them with Alemite’s 
specially hardened Fittings—standard equipment with all manufacturers of 
Canadian Farm Implements. 


Sole Canadian Manufacturers of Lubrication Fittings, Systems and 
Equipment—standard equipment on all Canadian Farm implements. 


A lovely cedar tree on the farm of Bruce Ander¬ 
son, Swan River, Man.—Guide Photo. 
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WORKING TOGETHER 


It takes a lot of work to make an apple pie— 

Or a crop—or a healthy and profitable herd— 
or anything else that farmers produce. 

Nobody knows like a farm family how impor¬ 
tant working together is. There are jobs for 
everybody on a farm, and everybody has to do 
them or things just don’t run smoothly or come 
out right. 

It’s the same way in industry. It takes all 
kinds of people to keep the wheels turning. 
And it takes all kinds of organizations, too— 
both small and large. Manufacturers have to 
work together, just as farm people do—each 
giving as much as he can of what he can. 

It’s interesting to consider these facts when 
we hear people talking about “big business” 
and “little business.” For each depends on 
the other. 

General Motors, for example, depends on 
parts makers, and both depend on other pro¬ 
ducers—of coal and ore from the mines, of 
wire and electrical goods, of steel and lumber 
and paint and glass, of many products of many 
kinds — including the wool and leather and 
other things that come from your farms. 

Yes, it takes a lot of work to make a pie, a 
crop, a tank—and a busy, prosperous, sound 
and solid nation. 

It takes a lot of working TOGETHER! 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET • PONTIAC • OLDSMOBILE • McLAUGHLIN-BUICK • CADILLAC 

CHEVROLET and GMC TRUCKS 
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Farm and Garden Devices 

Suggestions which may come in handy this summer 


When Painting the Garden Fence 


When doing it, 
|| the trouble is to 
ill's- find a holder for 
- Df the paint can. 
Here is an easy 
way to overcome 
1 1' the difficulty. Just 
i take an empty can, 

L | punch a hole in 

nlj the side of it, make 

111 a wire hook and 

1 \! fasten to it. Then 
when painting just 
it on the handiest picket with the 
can hung in the hook.—D.C.R. 


Another Use for a Rubber Ball 


A woman driver ^^. aELtItAT0K 
with high heeled y 

shoes should get 
the man of the 
house to cut a hoi- 
low rubber ball in flece _ OF = y\*^ 
two and attach russer ball 
one half of it to the accelerator upside 
down. The high heel fits nicely into the 
socket thus made. Soft rubber will not 
damage the heel in any way—D.C.R. 

Dogs Preferred 

Here is a sketch of a doorway in a 
picket fence which will let the dog 
through but excludes the feathered deni- 


\ IRON-PIN ^ 
THROUGH STAPLES 


VW\L Law \w Llv. uVr. Wu.—• R* /RaaVA*' ■ '‘VA'-AUaVL 

zens of the barnyard. It works. It is 
simply a piece of board hung in an 
opening which has been framed in the 
picket fence. It is hung on an iron pin 
held by staples and will swing both 
ways. The dog just pushes it up and 
slips underneath but the fowls are 
fooled. — John P. Napier, Kilgobbin 
Farm, Royal Oak, Saanich, B.C. 

Stand for Salt Block 

i'salt’N I saw this stand 

I block I in a field I was pass- 

n \Tfe l3j/ in S- Take an old 
my cream can and cut 

NAILf " the t0P Part ° ff ‘ The 

T sr post is just big 
0LD enough to fit into 
cream the neck of the can. 
CAH The top is then 
nailed to the post, 
the whole being about 2% feet high. 
The handles are removed so that the 
animals will not hook behind them. The 
top does not fit the post so tightly as to 
prevent the drainage of rain water.— 
Edwin Unger, Mayfair, Sask. 


Tube Repair Rack 

Take an old gen- 
G^EeATOR erator and discard 

i all except the heavy 

casing. Mount on a 
block of wood meas- 
using 12x12x1 



Hold Handle Hacksaw 

The handle is made of a pipe, which 
is bent to the desired shape. Two small 
holes are bored in the saw frame and 
in the pipe, the holes to coincide with 
each other. The pipe where it fits on 

PlAE 

REMOVE ANP - Wl-m -N 

UJK WHO HUT // “A"-hJ— 


the frame has to be sawn lengthwise, so 
as to fit on each side of the hacksaw 
frame. The handle and the pipe are 
riveted together. The wooden handle is 
taken off and a wing nut replaces it to 
keep the blade at the correct tension.— 
Thos. Wishart, Starbuck, Man. 

Flue Hole Cover 

A very neat flue 

, , J r LlOMr FLAT .ROH 

hole cover can be . 

quickly made by riv- . 
eting a light, fiat, —p- , 

iron, or 22-gauge tin r C0VEa . 
to a common can ' —' 

cover. The iron --I -- ' . 
shaped as shown will „ „„ _ 

securely hold the 
cover in place. A coat of paint matching 
with the surrounding wall will greatly 
improve the appearance.—A. S. Wurz, 
Rockyford, Alta. 


Nose Guard 

A very good nose A* 

guard can be made y€j*iL 

by attaching a piece / 
of old belt or stiff / ll \ 
leather a b o u t 14 / ft V" 

inches long and 4 / \ 

inches wide to the ' j 

rings of the bit. At- WM * 

tach the guard so / ^ 

that there is a nose guarc 

clearance of two 

inches between it and the horse’s lip so 
that it will swing freely as the horse 
moves along. The horse can breath more 
freely than with the ordinary nose 
guard.—Mike R. Hofer, Rockyford, Alta. 

Wire Snipper 

I found this a very handy tool for 
snipping wire. A pair of scissors that 
can no longer be used in the house can 
be converted into a good pair of wire 
cutters. Cut off the scissors the desired 
length and then grind out a semi-circle 
in one blade, sharpen with a small whet 



SEAT SPRING 


<V_STAPJ.ES 


Lg keep tools i nc hes. The com- 

I 'w-rtRioE^ P lete rack is then 

screwed fast to the 
side of the garage where it is ready for 
constant use. In making repairs to in¬ 
ner tubes, the tube is hung over the 
rack and held down with the foot, and 
the repair patch applied.—Dorland A. 
Hotz, St. Boswells, Sask. 

Hogs Can't Upset It. 

Hogs can’t root 
this trough around 
the floor of the 
pen, let alone up- 
set it. The dotted y^ ~Wy 

lines show where \!l \t‘ 
the side boards of 

the feed trough are let into the ends. 
There is nothing but a sloping side for 
the hog to get his snout against.—D.C.R. 


stone and lubricating oil. The blades 
can be hardened by heating cherry red 
and plunging into old cylinder oil.— 
C. Leder, Neerlandia, Alta. 

Opener for Drain Pipe 

For this opera- yy 

tion nothing broom stick. 
serves the purpose SE „ <PH1N& y^ 
better than an old coil // 
seat spring at- i yy 

tached to a broom V#'/ 

stick with small ' i ' STAP ‘' E5 

wire staples. The 
spring is inserted 

into the pipe with a twisting motion. 
When withdrawn the sediment is 
ejected without mess or bother.—Dor- 
land A. Hotz, St. Boswells, Sask. 


Well Bucket Tipper 

This simple de- , 

vice saves a lot of 8 '' 86 er A < ^'rope 

bother for those *f 

who use a bucket in 
their well. Take a I ] 
piece of garden hose vjls ~lgj 

and shape it as YM ifj 

shown. Then slip it $i|f la/ 

on the rope above /3f ) i 

the bucket. It will 

keep the bucket upside down until it 
hits the water when a sharp jerk 
loosens it.—D.C.R. 



FOR PROTFCTiOR 


BUT ONLY ONE KIND 
OF PAINT/ 


. . .that’s SHERWIN- 
WILLIAMS ! I’ve good reason 
to use Sherwin-Williams on 
my farm. For years it has 
protected and beautified my 
homestead, bam, sheds, 
\ implements and tools, 
l \, against weather and 
|Lgpjp-| wear. Because it 
lasts so long, 
■Br \ Sherwin-Wil- 
P jgi liams is actually 
M' jjjF/ the most eco- 
P nomical paint, in 

the long run. 
j J That’s why Sher- 

\ win-Williams Paints 
I and Varnishes are so 
—— popular with farmers 
everywhere. 

WmlM Neighbour, it’ll pay 
you, too, to see your 
gjjMMji local Sherwin- 
Williams Dealer now: 
» he is still able to meet 
your paint require¬ 
ments. Ask to see his 
Paint & Colour Style 
Guide before you 
paint or decorate. 


'COVEft' 

THE 

earth 
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All over Canada, in cities, towns, villages 

and on farms, hundreds of thousands of men 
and women watch for the postman to bring 
dependents’ allowance cheques as other people 
look for pay-day. They are people of all ages 
whose bread-winners are away on active ser¬ 
vice. They include returned men not yet back 
in civil life. 

« 

And soon there will be hundreds of thousands 
more back from the war. They will receive 
cheques to help them buy civilian clothes, to 
go to college, to get technical or vocational 


training, to start in business for themselves, or 
to set up as farmers or fishermen. 

The banks have to be prepared to cash all 
official cheques for these and a dozen other 
purposes—and to do so anywhere in Canada 
without charge. In fact, the banks supply 
Canada with the nationwide machinery to 
facilitate a grateful country’s plans for restoring 
service men and women to civilian life. 

This is a tremendous task, it will entail a 

vast amount of bookkeeping. But you can be 
sure that your banks will take it in their stride 
without impairing regular banking service. 


"fore comes 


ourcte^* /ft***?' 


r 
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MONTHLY COMMENTARY 

by UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED 


Canadian Wheat is 
Rushed to Meet Urgent 
Needs 

Canadian wheat is being poured into 
Great Britain and continental Europe, 
as well as certain other destinations 
abroad at a rate greater than ever be¬ 
fore. It is also at a rate greater than 
could be maintained by Canada over 
any long period. Overseas shipments of 
Canadian whe^t (some of it in the form 
of flour) have been at a rate of more 
than ten million bushels within a week. 
The greatest wheat crop Canada has 
ever grown would not be sufficient 
to maintain such a rate for a year 
and it is only because of stored-up 
surpluses that this country is now able 
to meet needs abroad at the present 
rate. The need for wheat imports into 
Europe is proved to be much greater 
than was earlier expected. Official and 
semi-official reports are constantly 
being sent out from Europe of the dan¬ 
ger not only of food shortage but of 
actual starvation. Wheat is the one food 
commodity in the world which is not in 
short supply. In fact it was thought for 
a time that there might be an embar¬ 
rassing surplus of wheat at the end of 
the European war. But the shortage of 
other foods is so acute that quite evi¬ 
dently European populations will have 
to live on cereals to a much greater ex¬ 
tent than used to be the case. The great¬ 
est deficiencies are in meat, milk and 
fats. It will take some years to over¬ 
come those deficiencies with the grad¬ 
ual restoration of the livestock industry 
of Europe. Flocks and herds have to a 
large extent disappeared; eaten up for 
food during the war. Indeed it appears 
possible that some of the grass crops of 
Europe will be wasted through lack of 
livestock to consume it. 

Former bottlenecks in the supply of 
Canadian wheat to overseas countries 
have largely disappeared. The present 
bottleneck is mainly in European trans¬ 
portation and milling capacity. At the 
moment Canadian wheat is probably ar¬ 
riving at European ports just about as 
fast as it can be unloaded, milled and 
transported. Port facilities, railways and 
canals, and mills will have to be res¬ 
tored as part of the program of getting 
food to those who need it. One former 
bottleneck with which every western 
farmer was familiar was in western 
railway transportation. Since the col¬ 
lapse of Germany and the end of the 
need for munitions shipments, railways 
have found enough cars to rush long 
stored wheat forward from country ele¬ 
vators to the terminal elevators. 

The lakehead terminals have been 
putting wheat through more rapidly 
than ever before and the insistence of 
labor there in observance of the eight- 
hour day is no longer such a handicap 
as was formerly the case. That is be¬ 
cause there are no slack periods, to 
compensate for which over-time work 
used to seem necessary. Movement 
down the lakes has been accelerated by 
the release of some lake boats from 
other traffic as the supreme need has 
been recognized to keep up the flow of 
wheat. Canadian shipping regulations 
have been relaxed to allow vessels of 
American registry to move cargoes from 
one Canadian port to another. 

The Canadian transportation system 
is working very smoothly but would be 
unable to keep up the present rate of 
movement unless ocean-going ships 
were available at St. Lawrence and 
Atlantic ports to move wheat overseas 
as fast as it arrives. Shipping for this 
purpose is available just now because 
the former movement of munitions 
across the Atlantic has ceased and also 
because ship movements have been 
speeded up when the need for movement 
in convoys disappeared. Some freighters 
which had been converted into aircraft 
carriers are now carrying wheat car¬ 
goes. This present availability of ship¬ 
ping cannot be counted on to continue 


indefinitely. As the tempo of war 
against Japan is speeded up there will 
inevitably be a transfer to the Pacific 
of many vessels now in Atlantic service. 
Wheat must be got overseas while 
transport is available. 

The transport situation provides one 
great reason, in addition to the fact 
that Canada has wheat, for the present 
demand for Canadian wheat. Australia 
is usually a wheat exporter but because 
of drought is desperately short of grains 
at present. Even if wheat were avail¬ 
able there vessels would be lacking to 
ship it out. There was a period during 
the war when Australia shipped a good 
deal of wheat, and even some to the 
United States. That was when there was 
cargo space in ships returning after 
carrying troops and munitions to Aus¬ 
tralia. The Pacific war has now moved 
far north of Australia and the ships are 
now on a different run. Argentina has 
a good deal of wheat and has found 
cargo space for some shipments both to 
Britain and to Spain but the number of 
ships which can be spared for the long 
trip to South America is limited and 
much of the space is needed for meat 
and corn. There are great quantities of 
wheat in the United States for which 
an outlet would be welcome. The coun¬ 
try would be prepared to supply a good 
deal of it on lend-lease arrangements, 
but railways in the United States are 
tremendously congested and are not at 
the moment in a position to deliver great 
quantities at the sea-board. Canada is 
now consequently supplying some wheat 
which otherwise might move from the 
United States. 

In addition to wheat for Britain and 
Europe all of which is going from At¬ 
lantic ports, certain quantities are in 
course of shipment from Vancouver to 
India, Russia, South Africa and Aus¬ 
tralia, whenever shipping space can be 
found. The Russian movement is con¬ 
fined to vessels under Russian registry, 
which so long as that country is not at 
war with Japan, are able to move to 
Vladivostok, where Russia has always 
found it convenient to import some 
Canadian wheat. India, once a wheat 
exporter, finds wheat imports neces¬ 
sary because of increased population, 
because- of crop failures and because 
former imports of rice from Burma and 
Siam have been shut off. 

At the present rate of export the 
total carryover of Canadian wheat as 
at July 31, will be well below 300 mil¬ 
lion bushels. The effective carryover as 
at the time when new crop wheat begins 
to move, may well be under 200 million 
bushels. How long the present rate of 
demand will continue cannot be pre¬ 
dicted. New crops will shortly be har¬ 
vested in Europe but not for another 
year can fall harvests be expected there, 
because so much of European acreage is 
of fall sown crops. Both battle condi¬ 
tions and shortage of men prevented 
normal seeding last fall. 

International Wheat Price 
Not Yet Agreed Upon 

It is still difficult to make an accur¬ 
ate statement about the present price 
for Canadian wheat. 

The Wheat Board initial price basis 
for wheat delivered by farmers is $1.25 
for No. 1 Northern in store in terminal 
elevators, but farmers have hopes of 
getting a further payment on participa¬ 
tion certificates. They know they will 
get such a payment on wheat delivered 
during 1943-44 and there may be such a 
payment on wheat of 1944-45 deliveries. 

One dollar and a quarter per bushel 
is also the price at which wheat is sold 
by the Canadian Wheat Board to Cana¬ 
dian millers for the manufacture Of flour 
to be consumed in Canada. That means 
that from such wheat no further sum 
will be realized for distribution. But the 
actual cost of this wheat to millers is 
only 77% cents per bushel, the govern¬ 
ment of Canada makes up to the millers 
the difference between that price and 


the $1.25 basis which the Wheat Board 
charges them, because flour must be 
sold in Canada at a ceiling price based 
on 77%-cent wheat. 

Most Canadian wheat now going over¬ 
seas is supplied by the Government of 
Canada under the Mutual Aid Plan, but 
the question of price is not a matter of 
interest to Great Britain or to other 
countries which receive such wheat. 
Presumably the Canadian Government 
keeps a record of all Mutual Aid supplies 
on basis of cost. The cost of the last 100 
million bushels of wheat obtained for 
government purposes was $1.46 per 
bushel, with which price the Canadian 
Wheat Board was credited for that 
quantity of wheat, but 300 million 
bushels which the government earlier 
obtained, cost $1.23% plus carrying 
charges. That was the price basis for 300 
million bushels of wheat which was 
taken over for government account 
when the market was closed on Sep¬ 
tember 27, 1943. 

Wheat for export to countries which 
do not get it on the Mutual Aid Plan, is 
currently supplied by the Canadian 
Wheat Board on a price basis subject 
to daily change but which recently has 
been in the neighborhood of $1.55 per 
bushel for No. 1 Northern at lakehead 
terminal. Variations, when they take 
place usually are related to changes in 
open market prices for wheat at Chi¬ 
cago. The basis for some time has been 
approximately the Chicago price, trans¬ 
lated into Canadian funds, less 42 cents 
per bushel in American funds, to repre¬ 
sent duty and with some allowance for 
freight. That somewhat peculiar basis 
for establishment of price was arrived 
at during the period when the United 
States was importing large quantities of 
Canadian wheat, although the American 
government agency, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, which imported 
such wheat, did not have to pay duty 
thereon. It deducted 42 cents per bushel 
from the Chicago price in arriving at 
the price it was willing to pay for Cana¬ 
dian wheat. The Canadian Wheat 
Board, in order to have a uniform basis 
for all its offerings, used the same price 
basis for sales to other countries. Since 
the United States harvested its big 
wheat crop in 1944 there have been few 
sales of Canadian wheat to that country. 
The Wheat Board has continued to fix 
its export prices on approximately that 
basis. 

It is understood that both France and 
Belgium have recently bought and paid 
for some Canadian wheat at the quoted 
export price. Occasionally sales have 
been made to Eire, Spain and Switzer¬ 
land on the same basis. It is not clear 
from published reports whether Russia 
is paying for wheat which she now ob¬ 
tains from Canada. After the end of the 
war in Germany there were announce¬ 
ments that lend-lease arrangements 
from the United States and Mutual Aid 
shipments from Canada would cease, 
and that Russia, not being at war with 
Japan, would in future pay for supplies 
obtained on this continent. No definite 
statement has been made as to whether 
or not the new basis is in effect, and un¬ 
doubtedly if Russia enters the war 
against Japan, former arrangements 
will be renewed. 

Other shipments of wheat and flour 
may be on one of several price bases. It 
is understood that wheat now going to 
India and some flour milled in England 
from Canadian wheat, is being fur¬ 
nished by Great Britain out of Mutual 
Aid shipments from Canada. 

This country was committed under the 
Washington Wheat Agreement to fur¬ 
nish 50 million bushels of wheat without 
charge, for relief of European countries 
and some of that wheat has lately been 
moved. Canada is also committed 
through its support of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad¬ 
ministration, to furnish goods or cash 
to the amount of $90,000,000. A large 
part of that obligation is being furnished 
in the form of wheat and flour and pre¬ 
sumably it is charged up at the current 
export price. When UNRRA, from its 


cash resources, has occasion to buy 
wheat and flour in Canada and it is un¬ 
derstood that the current export price is 
then paid in cash. Besides the relief 
supplies which go through UNRRA and 
are handled by the Administration of 
that body, much military relief has been 
distributed in Europe by the Armed 
Forces. For such supplies Canada would 
be entitled to charge the current basic 
export price. 

Although the Canadian basis for ex¬ 
port price was established as a result of 
negotiations with the United States, 
grain trade authorities in that country 
appear to be somewhat puzzled by the 
fact that Canada continues to employ 
this basis. Wheat prices in the United 
States are very much higher than those 
in Canada, so much so that no other 
country would buy there at such prices 
if it could obtain Canadian wheat. In 
order to equalize conditions the United 
States government is subsidizing ex¬ 
ports of wheat and flour. The amount 
of the export subsidy fluctuates from 
time to time in accordance with the 
changing conditions and the Canadian 
export price is one of the factors that 
has to be considered. Actually, however, 
only a comparatively small amount of 
export business has recently been in 
progress from the United States, mainly 
to countries which cannot obtain ship¬ 
ping for Canadian wheat. Export sub¬ 
sidies do not completely equalize condi¬ 
tions with Canada. 

Under the Washington Wheat Agree- , 
ment, provisions of which for regulating 
export trade are not yet effective, provi¬ 
sion was made for the arrangement of 
an agreed international price. For some 
time it was thought probable that such 
a price might be agreed upon by Britain, 
United States, Canada, Australia and 
Argentina, the only countries yet a 
party to the agreement. So far, however, 
in spite of announcements from time to 
time that early action was expected, 
no such price has been established. 

Until international exchange rates 
have reached some sort of stability, 
either under the Bretton Woods Cur¬ 
rency Agreement or otherwise, it will 
be very hard to establish a satisfactory 
international price level. Any level that 
might conceivably be agreed upon 
would seem low to the United States, 
where high wheat prices currently pre¬ 
vail. It would probably seem high to 
Argentina or Australia where wheat 
prices have been very much lower than 
in Canada. On the other hand the price 
basis for Canadian wheat may well 
seem high in France, Italy and other 
countries of continental Europe because 
of the great depreciation of currencies 
in those countries. 

A Wheat Board 
Warning 

Renewed warnings have been issued 
by the Canadian Wheat Board to re¬ 
mind farmers of the restriction on 
wheat deliveries which will prevail dur¬ 
ing the coming crop year. The Govern¬ 
ment policy is to limit wheat deliveries 
by any farmer during the crop year 
commencing August 1, 1945, to fourteen 
bushels per authorized acre. Up until 
July 31 however, there are no remain¬ 
ing restrictions whatever on wheat de¬ 
liveries which may be made by any 
farmer at any point where space is 
available. 

There is available space for wheat 
deliveries in nearly all country eleva¬ 
tors, due to the rapid rate at which 
outward shipments have recently been 
made. There are some points where 
congestion might occur again if too 
many farmers delay deliveries until the 
last moment. 

Most farmers will want to complete 
delivery of all wheat they now have in 
store on farms before July 31. Not to 
do so is to risk inconvenience from the 
restrictions which will prevail next 
year. Where farmers with authorized 
Continued on page 28 
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► Biting flies and insects can cut your 
milk production—and your profits! 
Stanco Livestock Spray stops all that—re¬ 
pels flies, mosquitoes and other insect pests 
—keeps cows quiet during milking—more 
than pays for itself in extra milk profits. 

Stanco Livestock Spray is both a good 
repellent and a long lasting spray. Use it 
to protect your milk production. 


4542AW 


Esso Extra—3-Star Gasoline—Acto Gasoline—Tractor Distillate 
—Diesel Fuel—Essolite Kerosene—Marvelube Motor Oils—Gear 
Oils and Greases—Mobiloil—Imperial Esso I idle HD Motor Oil. 
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sales amounted to $70,000 from 200 buy¬ 
ers. This result was a little late in com¬ 
pilation but is well worth while record¬ 
ing as showing the fine record of this 
municipality in support of the recent 
victory loan.— Inglis, Man. 


A Wheat Board Warning—Cont’d 

acreage have put in no wheat this year 
or only a very small acreage, that dan¬ 
ger will not apply. There will probably 
be a few farmers who will take the risk 
of carrying over wheat if they feel there 
is danger of this year’s crop turning out 
badly. Perhaps there are some who, for 
income tax reasons, may decide to carry 
over some farm stored wheat, even 
though they know such wheat will have 
to remain in farm storage for another 
year and possibly longer. It is clear 
however that no one Should carry over 
wheat now in store on the farm unless 
he has very good reasons for doing so 
and thoroughly understands the situa¬ 
tion. With only a few weeks left before 
the new crop year commences it will 
be sound practice in most cases to make 
remaining deliveries as soon as possible. 

The Wheat Board’s warning includes 
the statement that no special arrange¬ 
ments will be made after July 31st to 
accommodate delayed deliveries and 
that all wheat delivered during the new 
crop year will apply on the delivery 
quota, no matter when it was grown. 

U.G.G. Submission Now Available in 
Pamphlet Form 

The work of the Royal Commission 
on Co-operatives is still in progress. 
Members of the Commission, some of 
whom have visited Great Britain and 
others of whom have conducted en¬ 
quiries in the United States, will meet 
in Ottawa towards the end of July to 
hear final arguments of counsel. The 
Commission has also yet to compile a 
statement consolidating information 
obtained by questionnaire from co¬ 
operatives all across Canada. 

On this page last month a summary 
was given of the Presentation of United 
Grain Growers Limited to the Royal 
Commission. This has now been re¬ 
printed in pamphlet form and those in¬ 
terested may obtain a copy by enquiring 
from any office or elevator of United 
Grain Growers Limited. 


Splendid Overseas Service Record 

The three fighting sons of Frank 
Blair, United Grain Growers agent at 
Hanna for the last 30 years, have 
established an enviable record. Major 
Jim Blair was seriously wounded in 
Italy and after a period of hospitaliza¬ 
tion is now taking a staff course at 
Kingston. Company Sergeant Major 
George Blair is now with the American 
Forces in Okinawa. 

Pte. Lloyd Blair, who has seen ex¬ 
tensive service in Italy and on the 
Western Front, was recently awarded 
the Military Medal. The citation fol¬ 
lows: “On the morning of September 
20, 1944, “C” Company of the Loyal 
Edmonton Regiment had infiltrated in¬ 
to enemy forward defended localities 
and was advancing toward their final 
objective, S. Lorenzo. Fifty Germans 
were seen on a road between the object¬ 
ive and a ridge, 35 yards from the lead¬ 
ing section of No. 15 platoon. The com¬ 
pany commander gave the order to 
charge. Pte. Blair rushed to the front of 
the platoon firing his Thompson ma¬ 
chine carbine and urging his platoon to 
follow. He personally accounted for three 
of the enemy and forced the remainder 
to take cover in the ditch. While the 
platoon was clearing up the enemy in 
the ditch, Pte. Blair ran across the road 
and engaged more enemy in some trees, 
a position which was causing casualties 
among the platoon. The advance was 
then continued and the objective se¬ 
cured. Later that day, Pte. Blair with 
a non-commissioned officer searched 
houses of the company position. He 
secured seven prisoners and inflicted 
many more casualties. Pte. Blair was 
later seriously wounded and although 
it was eight hours before evacuation 
vehicles arrived, he refused to be moved 
until all other casualties had been taken 
to the regimental aid post. This soldier’s 
resolute action, his courage and deter¬ 
mination greatly assisted the securing of 
the company objective and very defin¬ 
itely affected the whole action on the 
battalion front.”— Hanna, Alberta. 


Better Towns Contest 


Grade five and six pupils of Russell 
School are well pleased with the show¬ 
ing they made in the contest on Better 
Towns in Manitoba, sponsored by the 
Manitoba Teachers Magazine. They 
had their contest compiled in book form 
and were one of the four first in the 
competition. They have been busy all 
spring getting their subjects together. 
Each one had to get what information 
he could and write a composition 
about it. The result was, they gathered 
a lot of information which helped them 
with their studies and gave them an 
idea of how things were run in the town, 
the taxes and other costs. Prize money 
was donated to Junior Red Cross.— 
Russell, Man. 

Build Observation Tower 

Much local interest was evidenced in 
the building of an observation tower two 
miles north of Bredenbury by Canadian 
Army and Air Force and the U.S.A. Navy 
to observe the eclipse of the sun on July 
9. A group of scientists from the United 
States booked accommodation in Bred¬ 
enbury for the period.— Bredenbury, 
Sask. 

T.B. Clinic's Survey 

During the T.B. Clinic’s visit to Salt¬ 
coats approximately 2,500 X-Rays were 
taken, making it practically a hundred 
per cent survey of the district. The re¬ 
sults were satisfying as the recalls were 
very few.— Saltcoats, Sask. 

Exceed Loan Quota 

In the Eighth Victory Loan the Shell- 
mouth Municipality exceeded its loan 
by $10,000. Its quota was $60,000, and 


Farm Young People's Week 

More than 300 farm young people 
were in attendance at the 27th Annual 
Farm Young People’s Week. In the 
opinion of the Department of Exten¬ 
sion, University of Alberta, the gather¬ 
ing was a highly successful one. 

At the closing banquet prizes were 
awarded to the winners in the various 
competitions. The prizes, donors and 
winners are as follows: Department of 
Agriculture Wheat Board Monies Trust 
Scholarships presented by: Mr. R. M. 
Putnam, Assistant Deputy Minister. 
Winners: Miss Clara Storch, JVlorrin; 
Neil A. Mowatt, Parkland. Honorable 
mention, James Boyd, Fair view. 

General Proficiency Awards presented 
on behalf of United Grain Growers by 
J. E. Brownlee, Vice-President. Winners 
Miss Pauline Kozdrowski, North Bank; 
George Finlay, Lloydminster; Honor¬ 
able mention, Vance Montgomery, 
Morrin. 

Grain Judging Competition — Prizes 
presented on behalf of the Alberta 
Wheat Pool by Mr. Ben Plumer, Chair¬ 
man of the Board. Winners, 1, Tom Pat- 
tinson, Endiang; 2, Clara Storch, Mor¬ 
rin; 3, Warren Stanton, Penhold. Honor¬ 
able mention, Neil Mowatt, Parkland. 

Foods Competition—Prizes presented 
on behalf of the U.F.W.A. by Miss Molly 
Coupland, 1st Vice-President. Winners, 
1, Hilda Jones, Calgary; 2, Mrs. Mar¬ 
jorie Larson, Hardisty, 3, Joyce McElroy, 
General Delivery, Calgary. 

Public Speaking Competition, prizes 
presented on behalf of the U.F.A. by 
George Church, President. Winners: 1, 
Vernon Wishart, Cairstairs; 2, Neil 
Mowatt, Parkland; 3, D. John Bracco, 
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Redwater. Honorable mention, Tom 
Primrose, High River. 

Livestock Judging Competition. Prizes 
awarded on behalf of the Alberta Live¬ 
stock Co-operative by S. W. Sheppard, 
manager. Winners, 1, Bud McBride, 
Benalto; 2, Vance Montgomery, Morrin; 
3, George Finlay, Lloyminster. 

Weed Identification Competition. 
Prizes awarded on behalf of U.F.A. 
Central Co-operative Association, by 
Wilfred Hoppins, supervisor. Winners, 
1st Jack Riddle, Carstairs; 2, John 
Laing, Altario; 3, Ronald Sackett, Cross¬ 
field. Honorable mention, Robert Saville, 
Chigwell. 

Plain Sewing Competition. Prizes 
awarded on behalf of U.F.W.A. by Miss 
Eileen Birch, secretary. Winners, 1, 
Agnes Healy, Penhold; 2, Alma Storch, 
Morrin; 3, Gwen Scott, Penhold. 

Maple Leaf Petroleum Grant pre¬ 
sented by Mr. George Bradley, manager. 

Sports Competition. The J. F. Mont¬ 
gomery Prize, presented by Miss Mont¬ 
gomery. Winner, Miss Ruby Doel, 
Gwynne. 

The Jack Marshall Prize. Presented 
by Mrs. Cora Casselman. Winner, James 
Huggard, Balzac.— Edmonton, Alberta. 


Successful Stock Show Exhibits 

At the Foxwarren Fat Stock Show, 
T. E. Doran, of this district, was suc¬ 
cessful in winning a number of prizes: 
in 775-900-pound class, any breed, 1st, 
2nd and 8th; in 775 pounds and under 
class, 1st and 3rd; in Shorthorn special 
class, 3rd and 4th; in grand challenger, 
1st place.— Isabella, Manitoba 


Fine Support for Red Cross 

The Monster Jamboree and Novelty 
Dance recently sponsored by the Dunrea 
Red Cross Society was a marked success. 
The enthusiastic crowd enjoyed the 
variety program and $320 was realized 
from the evening’s entertainment. The 
$50 Victory Bond raffled during the eve¬ 
ning went to Mrs. R. Paradis, of Dunrea. 
— Dunrea, Man. 


New U.G.G. Coal Shed 

United Grain Growers Limited has 
recently erected a new coal shed at this 
point. The wood shortage has opened up 
a considerable demand for coal.— 
Hagen, Man. 


Fat Stock Show 

The Greenwood Fat Stock Show and 
Sale and the exhibit of the Greenwood 
Boys’ and Girls’ Calf Club held at the' 
exhibition grounds in Stonewall was an 
outstanding success in spite of the cold 
weather. At the complimentary banquet 
held in the United Church, J. H. Evans, 
deputy minister of agriculture, presided. 
There was a very good exhibit of fat 
stock and a lot of interest was shown in 
the Calf Club exhibits. The grand 
champion was sold to Eaton’s for 65 
cents per pound and the reserve cham¬ 
pion to Safeway for 38 cents per pound. 
—Gunton, Man. 


Successful Fat Stock Show 

The Foxwarren eleventh annual Fat 
Stock Show proved to be one of the most 
successful in the town’s history. 

Guest at the show was Hon. D. L. 
Campbell, provincial minister of agri¬ 


culture. C. E. Bain, of Winnipeg, was 
judge, and Mr. Paige, of Russell, Man., 
was auctioneer. Buyers included repre¬ 
sentatives of the following: T. Eaton 
Co., Canada Packers Ltd., Burns and 
Co., and Swift Canadian Co. 

There was an entry of 195 animals of 
which 190 graded. The grand champion 
was owned by Mr. Doran, of Isabella, 
Man., and was bought by the T. Eaton 
Co. for 50 cents per pound. The reserve 
champion was owned by Mr. Robinson, 
of Millwood, and was also bought by the 
T. Eaton Co. at 24 cents per pound. The 
remaining stock sold at an average of 
17.1 cents per pound, realizing a total 
of $28,620.96.— Foxwarren, Man. 


Objective: Three Victory Loan Pennants 

Topping its quota of $30,000 in the re¬ 
cent Victory Loan the community of 
Wood Mountain and district really went 
to town with sales at time of writing 
amounting to well over $40,500. This fine 
result qualified the committee and com¬ 
munity for two pennants, but even here 
their enthusiasm did not stop and they 
stared out after a third one.— Wood 
Mountain, Man. 


Wild Ride 

Pete Christensen, United Grain Grow¬ 
ers elevator agent at Coatstone, had a 
merry ride atop a freight car loaded 
with grain one day recently. Agent 
Christensen had finished loading the 
car, and was “pinching” it along the 
track. Failing to stop it, he climbed on 
board and endeavored to apply the 
brakes. The brakes failed to work, and 
the car, gathering speed, took the main 
track. 

Between Coastone station and Delo- 
raine station on the C.N.R. there is a 
drop in altitude of 117 feet in a distance 
of about six miles. The track is not a 
smooth one at any time, and has several 
devastating curves. 

When the freight car rounded a sharp 
curve at 40 miles per hour, the amateur 
brakeman figured it was going fairly 
fast, but he hung on, working desper¬ 
ately at the brake. The speeding car 
slowed down through Leige station, and 
came to rest in the Canadian National 
yards at Deloraine station. Pete claimed 
as he climbed down from the car that 
for a joy ride, he would rather pilot 
something he could control. — ( From 
Deloraine Times). 


"Key" to Mystery Solved 

Recently, a key case containing two 
automobile keys turned up in the 
U.G.G. Terminals at Port Arthur. This 
came to light in a quantity of screenings 
removed from western grain. All 
agents of the company were advised and 
it was discovered that Mr. Lampricht, a 
customer of the U.G.G. at Camrose ap¬ 
parently lost them in a load of wheat. 
Needless to say, Mr. Lampricht was 
pleased and surprised that his keys 
turned up so far away from home.— 
Camrose, Alberta. 


Dance Held (or Good Cause 

The Ranchvale Women’s Institute 
held a dance in Rossburn hall. The 
ladies made expenses with some money 
over which is to be used in packing 
boxes for overseas.— Birdtail, Man. 



We gei/frs/dr/t/feAarvests 

with our 


C0CKSHUTT 

No.2TRACTOR BINDER* 



\V 


Yes! And we make extra 


profits because we can cut 
our crops at the RIGHTTIME 




THE HEART OF THE 
BINDER" 

is the knotter, every part 
machined for accuracy 
and dependability. Fewer 
working parts in the 
Cockshutt knotter assure 
longer life and easier ad¬ 
justment. 


MARK TWAIN is credited with saying, 
“Everybody talks about the weather, 
but nobody does anything about it.” Nobody 
can do anything about it in the sense he 
meant. But there is one man more affected 
by the weather than any one other indivi¬ 
dual. That’s the farmer. The weather can 
make or break him, particularly at harvest¬ 
ing time. He cannot take chances, so he 
does the logical thing, and sees his Cock¬ 
shutt dealer. 


With a Cockshutt No. 2 Tractor Binder you can cut your 
grain when it is ready, and you can cut it faster and better, 
in heavy crops or crops that are tangled and down. 

The dependable, economical, efficient and durable features 
of the COCKSHUTT No. 2 TRACTOR BINDER are the 
result of 75 years’ careful Cockshutt engineering. A wide range 
of equipment enables you to adapt the No. 2 Tractor Binder to 
practically any tractor. A set of one man control levers can 
be supplied as an extra to enable the tractor driver to operate 
the binder. 

Speed, economy, durability. These are the built in, hidden 
factors in the Cockshutt No. 2 Tractor Binder. 




See Your AUTHORIZED COCKSHUTT DEALER Today! 

Or write nearest branch office for illustrated literature on any tillage, 
seeding, haying, harvesting or chore machinery you require! When 
writing, please state the machine in which you are interested or 
information desired. 


COCKSHUTT 


PLOW COMPANY LIMITED 


TBUBO ITH MONT8EAl BRANTFORD 


WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON 
CALGARY EDMONTON 


The Quiet Waters By 
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Through the "ViGoR" Feeding Plan 
those spindly-legged critters rapidly 
develop into sound healthy stock and 
heavy milk producers. 

Three "ViGoR" products help to achieve 
this goal economically: 

• ViGoR Calf Meal 

A complete Milk Substitute. 

• ViGoR Cattle Protein & Mineral 
Supplement 

For quick gains and longer, heavier 
milk production. 

• ViGoR Mineral Feed 

For animols that need extra minerals 


Sold by the 
Leading Dealers 

Fed by the 
Leading Farmers 


Each mix is designed for its special pur¬ 
pose. All ingredients are selected with 
exacting care and are laboratory-tested. 
"ViGoR" Supplements and. Feeds are 
correctly balanced to meet the specific 
needs of the Prairie Provinces. 
Thousands of the West's best milk- 
producers were "ViGoR" started 
and with "ViGoR" maintain their high 
daily production. 




CALF MEAL 

BURNS & CO,. LIMITED - FEED DIVISION 


VIESlEEL 

Stock Troughs 



FOR LONG AND ECONOMICAL SERVICE 

Made from heavy gauge galvanized steel; sides and bottoms 
pressed together by specially designed equipment to make strong, 
long lasting, leak-proof joins; securely rivetted and cross braced; 
built to stand up under the hardest usage — Westeel Stock 
Troughs will give you long and satisfactory service at small cost 
per year. 

Write for Prices and Particulars. 

WESTERN SI EEL PRODUCTS 

CORPORATION LIMITED 

WINNIPEG CALGARY EDMONTON REGINA SASKATOON VANCOUVER 


SHALL I BUY 
THIS FARM ? 

Continued from page 9 


may then begin to appraise the farm 
itself. You are not going to determine 
now what you will actually pay for the 
farm, but merely the value of the land; 
and it is commonly agreed that this 
can only be done satisfactorily on the 
basis of its long-term ability to produce. 
You will need, therefore, records for as 
many years back as you can get them 
(twenty, if possible), of the crops that 
have been grown, the yield, and the 
prices received. If the present owner 
cannot provide them, it will be neces¬ 
sary to estimate on the basis of yields 
and prices for the district, together 
with the best opinion you can form as 
to the ability of his soil to produce in 
the hands of an average farmer, as 
compared with other soils in the district. 

it is also agreed that the best and 
safest method of appraising values is to 
look at the farm as if you were buying 
the land as an investment, from which 
you would receive, say, one-third of the 
crop, or a landlord’s share customary 
in the district. Such a method immedi¬ 
ately makes the purchase one of cold 
business. You are buying the land to 
give you a satisfactory return on your 
investment, not for one, or two, or five 
years, but for twenty or twenty-five 
years. Consequently, you want true 
average yields and prices for as long a 
period as possible, in order to enable 
you to arrive at a true average produc¬ 
tion value of the farm. 

Having arrived at this average pro¬ 
duction value for the farm, take, say, 
one-third of the amount as the owner’s 
share, deduct the owner’s average ex¬ 
penses, such as taxes, and a certain 
amount for looking after the property 
(perhaps $50 per year if it is a half¬ 
section farm), plus an average estimated 
amount for repairs. These items de¬ 
ducted, whatever remains will be the 
net income on the money invested. It is 
customary to capitalize this annual net 
landlord’s income at six per cent to 
arrive at the value of the farm. This 
calculation is very simple, and means 
merely dividing the net income by six 
and multiplying by 100. If you want a 
valuation per acre, divide this final 
amount by the total number of acres 
in the farm. 

W HATEVER the final result of this 
calculation may be, it would be well 
to check it over again, and then again. 
It will be based entirely on your best 
estimate of the average yields and prices 
on that particular farm for a period of 
20 years. The figure you get may sur¬ 
prise you, because you may not have 
gone back far enough to get all of the 
low yields and low prices that will, in 
the normal course of events, occur dur¬ 
ing that length of time. If your esti¬ 
mate of the gross value of the crops 
produced per year is $100 too high, it 
will mean that your estimate of the 
value of the land will be more than 
$500 too high. On a one-third crop basis, 
a one-third share of $100 is $33.34. Capi¬ 
talized at six per cent, one sixth of this 
amount, or one per cent of the land 
value, is $5.56; multiply by 100, and 
your mistake of $100 in the gross value 
of production will cost you $556 in the 
price of the farm. This amount, in turn, 
is almost as much as the 24-year aver¬ 
age gain in net worth made by the 
eight most successful Saskatchewan 
farmers in the survey of 1,700 farms by 
the University of Saskatchewan, re¬ 
ferred to last month. In other words, 
it would mean throwing away the 
equivalent of a full year’s savings by a 
more than usually successful farmer. 

But we haven’t bought that farm even 
yet. All we have done is establish its 
productive value for investment pur¬ 
poses. Moreover, its productive value is 
not necessarily its purchase value, be¬ 
cause there are certain adjustments 
still to be made. An accredited land 
appraiser would make these adjust¬ 
ments here and arrive at a figure which 
he would call the basic value of the 
property. It is not necessary for us to 
proceed in the same manner. All we 
need to bear in mind is that these ad¬ 
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justments still remain to be made, espe¬ 
cially with regard to the location of the 
farm, and the effect of this location on 
its value, and also with regard to what 
are called the home features or the 
value of the home as headquarters for 
the farm enterprise. 

So far, then, we have been talking 
only about value. Now you will have to 
begin to think about price. What price 
will you finally pay for the farm, if you 
buy at all? Has the farm been well or 
poorly farmed? If it has been poorly 
farmed, and is run down, how much 
money will you have to spend on the 
buildings and fences to put the place 
in good working shape? How much 
extra labor will it take at a time when 
labor is scarce, to bring the fields into 
shape and improve the yield? If it has 
been well farmed, are you sure that you 
will do as well? Can you put down 
enough cash, so that if a bad year comes 
along soon, you can stand the gaff? Is 
the farm suited for the type of farming 
you have in mind? If you like live¬ 
stock and plan to follow mixed farm¬ 
ing (assuming the district is suitable), 
are there enough suitable buildings for 
your purpose? If you do not plan to go 
in heavily for livestock, are there too 
many buildings, and if so, what can 
you do with them? Do you plan to farm 
with horses, or with tractor power? If 
the latter, are the fields laid out so that 
you can work them economically. If you 
are a young man and find it possible to 
pay from a third to one-half cash, you 
probably will have only a limited am¬ 
ount of working capital left. You will 
consequently want to get along with as 
little hired help as possible. Are the 
buildings conveniently laid out and lo¬ 
cated so as to save a maximum of time? 
What about the house? Would it be 
easy or hard to work in? Will it require 
repairs or alterations? 

These and perhaps other questions 
should be answered in your own mind 
and weighed against the value you have 
established for the property, before you 
make up your mind as to the price you 
are willing to pay. You may decide that, 
though the value of the land is there by 
the most careful calculations you can 
make, it is still not the farm for you. 
On the other hand, you may conclude 
that, not only is the productive ability 
present in sufficient degree to warrant 
purchase, but that there are other fac¬ 
tors which might even induce you to 
pay more than its actual calculated 
value. Perhaps you can feel with cer¬ 
tainty that you can improve on its past 
performance, even allowing for poor 
yields and low prices in some years. 
The district itself may strongly appeal 
to you; or the house and its surround¬ 
ing may seem ideal for your family. The 
price you pay will be entirely up to you, 
but it is important that the value first 
be established, and the price arranged 
with your eyes open. 

Reference has already been made to 
buildings, and their suitability for the 
type of farm you wish to operate. At¬ 
tempts are often made to value the land 
and buildings separately, so as to arrive 
at the value of the farm by adding the 
two amounts together. In the long run, 
however, the land and the buildings are 
a single producing unit, and since the 
labor income of the operator will de¬ 
pend on the productive ability of the 
farm as a whole, buildings which do not 
add to production have little value. 
Buildings, therefore, should be exam¬ 
ined closely in this light. Farm houses 
are often highly unproductive. They 
may be too large, or so inconvenient 
that extra help inside may be required. 
They are often inconveniently situated 
with respect to the other buildings. If 
the latter can be viewed from the kit¬ 
chen or other workroom of the house, 
anything that is not right about the 
outbuildings can be seen readily and 
steps taken to correct it if the men are 
all away in the fields. This single fact 
illustrates one way in which a farm is 
a family enterprise, and the difficulty 
of placing separate valuations on land 
and buildings. Buildings, too, are worth 
more in times like the present, when 
replacement costs are not only high, but 
materials themselves perhaps impossible 
to obtain. 

Taxes are a factor that should not be 
left out of consideration. They are a 
liability that the land must carry—a 
lien against the revenue from the farm. 
The amount of annual tax which an 
acre of land must carry has a definite 
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relation to its value, and five cents per 
acre added to the taxes on an acre 
decreases the value of that acre by 
nearly $1.00. 

F INALLY, if you are still determined 
to buy that farm, here are a few 
general observations which seem to have 
been borne out by experience: 

If you make a mistake in selecting a 
farm, you may pay for it in years of 
wasted effort, and the loss of savings 
that have cost a deal of hard work. 

It is a good rule, in a community in 
which you are not acquainted, to be 
guided by the experience of the best 
farmers in that community, as to the 
type of farming that will pay you best. 

That farm will be most profitable 
which will enable you to emphasize 
those crops or farm products which 
are most likely to be profitable over a 
long period of years. 

Large farms usually pay better than 
small ones. They also lose more in poor 
years. 

The productiveness of land is the 
most important factor influencing its 
value. 

Good land in poor condition is likely 
to be undervalued, while poor land in 
good condition is just as likely to be 
over-priced. 

Districts with good buildings in a 
good state of repair generally indicate 
good land, but not always. 

Useful points in reaching a conclusion 
as to the value of a farm, include the 
number of livestock, the financial suc¬ 
cess of the present or previous owner, 
the kind of crops grown, the opinions 
of neighbors, and other disinterested 
persons in the community, the condition 
of growing crops (seen if possible in 
both wet and dry seasons), and the pro¬ 
portion of crop and revenue producing 
land. 

Poor farms are more generally over- | 
priced than are good farms. 

* * * 

(The Country Guide and the writer 
assume full responsibility for this art- j 
icle and the one which preceded it. A j 
full measure of appreciation and credit 
for what sound advice the article may 
contain belongs, however, to A. R. Pur¬ 
chase, Investment Manager, Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Canada, of Win¬ 
nipeg. Mr. Purchase has collaborated 
freely and effectively in discussion of 
important . points and in providing 
literature bearing on the question. Both 
articles would have been much less 
effective without his assistance.) 


Britain increases Livestock 

L IVESTOCK numbers in England and 
Wales have been slowly increasing 
since the low point was reached during 
1943-44. This increase applies only, how¬ 
ever, to cattle, pigs and poultry. Both 
horses and sheep declined in numbers, 
sheep by about 300,000 during 1944, from 
a 1943 population of 12,932,000. Pig num¬ 
bers increased from 1,381,000 to 1,461,000 
last year, the number of sows kept for 
breeding, advancing from 144,000 to 
206,000. Of these again, gilts in pig more 
than doubled in numbers, increasing 
from 31,000 to 64,000 in 1944. Due to the 
campaign by the British Ministry of 
Agriculture for increased milk produc¬ 
tion, the number of cows and heifers 
in calf increased from 524,000 cows 
and 628,000 heifers, to 1,171,000 of both 
classes last year. 
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SHARP 

TOOLS 


4|H| MAKE THE 
m WORK GO 
FASTER 


• It’s easy to keep edged tools sharp 
with a grinding wheel by Carborundum. 
Handy, too, for general purpose grind¬ 
ing harrow discs, parts, fittings, etc. 
Canadian Carborundum Co., Ltd., 
Niagara Falls, Canada. 


AT YOUR HARDWARE DEALER 

Carborundum is a registered trade mark of and in¬ 
dicates manufacture by Canadian Carborundum 
Co.. Ltd. _ 


rttfuuioe Pnoducti&f carborundum 



RED-E FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER 

Simply thrown into fire, 
resultant action smothers 
flame. 

Place one or more ex¬ 
tinguishers at possible 
sources of fire to ensure 
greater protection. 

Price each .$3.50 

Cash with Order 


Western Fire Protection Co. 


201 Osborne St.. WINNIPEG 



MOTOR OILS for HEAVY DUTY 

NOW FARMERS CAN GET GENUINE 
SUPERLUBE “H-D” MOTOR OIL 

for “Heavy Duty” in agriculture at_the 
same price as ordinary oils. 

Write now for catalogue and prices, also 
for free booklet which tells how “H-D” 
Oils are better for severe service. 

NORTH AMERICAN LUBRICATION CO. 
LIMITED 

National Storage Bldg. Winnipeg 



IT PAYS SS&, 

Insist on 

American Bosch 

Magnetos 


CAR OWNERS—ATTENTION 

Write for free catalog. Largest stock In Canada at 
used and new Auto, Truck and Tractor parts and 
accessories. Generators for battery charging. Ignition 
parts, Generator and Starter repairs, etc. Tire Re¬ 
treading and Vulcanizing. Springs and Spring 
Leaves. Auto Glass. Modern Machine Shop and 
Motor Rebuilding Plant. Crankshaft Grinding and 
Rebabbitting. Cylinder Block, Head and all kinds 
of Welding. 

Auto Wrecking Co.Ltd.,263to 273 Fort St,Winnipeg 


GLOBELITE 

FARM LIGHT BATTERIES 

Guaranteed (7) Years 
Qei 1'bttaiU aid 0 *uUa. ft/oui 
GLOBELITE BATTERIES LTD. Winnipeg, Man. 


OTTAWA Post Hole Driller 



AFTER THE VOTES 
WERE COUNTED 

Continued from page 8 


according to your view) now announc¬ 
ing he is for King. Yet before his 
spectacular tiff with his then leader, it 
was he whose name was on the front of 
the French version of the little brochure 
on John Bracken. Thus the Arsenaults 
and their ilk can’t pound on the Liberal 
door hard enough, now, to get in out 
of the cold. Except for Fred Dorion. 
Charlevoix-Saguenay, who consistently 
sat on the independent bench all the 
19th parliament, there is hardly a 
French-speaking Quebec Independent 
on whom King cannot count. 

John Hackett, back at Ottawa after 
10 years, sits for Stanstead as an Eng¬ 
lish-speaking, Progressive Conservative, 
and as such, must be left out of this 
reckoning of French-speaking Inde¬ 
pendents. 

More subtle, and perhaps more sinis¬ 
ter, is the opposition Hon. P. J. A. Car¬ 
din offers. The longtime King adherent 
broke with Mr. King on the plebiscite, 
and has been bitter about it ever since. 
He had his own Quebec group, even his 
own new party lined up, but he dis¬ 
solved them when the European war 
spelt “finis” to his endeavors in that 
direction. But because he abandoned 
his party, do not count him out. Cardin 
has a long memory, a longer head. He 
will bide his time, and hit King when it 
will hurt King most. 

H ERE seems to be the Cardin formula. 

As to the war, that’s old stuff. There 
is nothing now to tangle with the prime 
minister over, hut coming up one of 
these tomorrows is the Dominion-Prov¬ 
incial conference. All the provinces will 
be scrambling for more rights. None will 
be more vocal than Quebec, where the 
Duplessis government has gone as far as 
it dared in trying to pry Quebec away 
from Confederation. There are plenty 
of votes in it, for any Quebec politician. 

Cardin then, is waiting round the 
bend to pounce on King, when some 
provincial conference comes along. He 
will take with him, one expects, ad¬ 
herents like Lucien Dubois, who lost the 
nomination in Nicolet-Yamaska, but 
beat the official Liberal candidate P. A. 
Trahan soundly. Other Quebeckers not 
immediately in sight, might join the 
bandwagon, later. 

Counting then, the Independent Lib¬ 
erals, who are a sure thing, and the 
Independents, the majority of whom 
are almost as sure, King will do well in 
Quebec, after all. This is the way it 
looks; the optimists say that he will get 
60 seats in Quebec, when the next 
parliament meets in Ottawa. The pessi¬ 
mists concede him not less than 55. 

The man who is sitting in his home 
on the prairie, as he peruses these lines 
need not know the little eddies, the tiny 
currents, the vagaries of that great 
stream of votes and voters known as 
Quebec. What he is interested in, is 
results. Summed up there is no doubt 
that King has staged a wonderful come¬ 
back in Quebec. 

Why has King secured as many as 60 
seats in Quebec, certainly not less than 
55? First, because, while they have not 
forgiven him for “conscription” they 
know that he, at the very worst, is bet¬ 
ter for Quebec than the others at their 
very best. Next, the Progressive Con¬ 
servative party may be the party of 
John Bracken but it is also the party of 
George Drew, of Arthur Meighen. It’s 
the hand of Esau, but the voice of 
Jacob, just the same. 

John Bracken, they feel, might be a 
pretty good fellow. But Jean Baptiste 
is suspicious, very suspicious, of the 
company he keeps. As to the C.C.F., 
despite the endorsation of the hierarchy 
about a year ago of that socialist party, 
the rank and file of French Canadians 
feel that Mr. Coldwell and his associates 
are closer to Moscow than to God, are on 
their way to socialism rather than 
private enterprise, and in either case, 
they would be bad for Canada. 

Finally, the Bloc Populaire is dead. 
Anti-English, anti-Ottawa in essence, 
it fanned hatred, race prejudice and 
religious sentiments; it was everything 
a good party should not be. Jean Bap¬ 


tiste is too smart a man to be fooled 
with that kind of talk. 

By and large Mackenzie King was 
the man the average Quebecker wanted. 
When the time came our Jean wanted 
no part of the Bloc Populaire, he sought 
no truck nor trade with the Independ¬ 
ents, and the Brackenites he had no 
use for. No matter how he argued it, 
the answer always came out the same 
—Mackenzie King. 

* * * 

T HERE, then, is Mr. Cross’ size-up of 
the situation in Quebec, as he sees it 
at close range. Mr. Cross is, quite liter¬ 
ally and obviously, pro Mackenzie King. 
Most of us will agree that the Prime 
Minister has a sincere, patriotic and 
fervent desire to promote national 
unity in Canada. And most of us will 
agree that he hasn’t a blind spot when 
it comes to seeing votes. The soldier 
vote defeated him in Prince Albert but 
he has control of the House of Com¬ 
mons, and is well on the way to setting 
a record for years in office, both in 
Canada and the Commonwealth. 

The cockleburr under the saddle in 
the Liberal administration’s conduct of 
the war was the way it handled the 
manpower issue. It could point with 
pride and statistics to almost every other 
aspect of its war record. Of course there 
were incidents in the conduct of the 
nation’s war effort which can be criti¬ 
cized. No government could channel and 
harness the economic life of the country 
to the sole primary purposes of war with¬ 
out miscarriages and maladjustments. It 
had to be done starting from scratch 
ahd conducted so far from the scene of 
actual hostilities that not a shingle on 
a Canadian roof was loosened by bomb 
or shell. The one kernel question is 
whether or not conscription should have 
been declared when war was declared. 
Many outside Quebec believe that that 
province would have fallen in line at 
that time.Some think not.No one knows. 

Politically, Canada is fragmented. The 
two old parties are the only ones that 
can make any pretense whatever of be¬ 
ing national. Each has some representa¬ 
tion from every province in Canada. 
There is widespread dissatisfaction and 
distrust of both of them but no political 
movement has been able to make head¬ 
way against them in the federal field. 
With the solitary exception of one miner 
in Nova Scotia, C.C.F. representation is 
confined to Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and B.C., the majority of them from 
Saskatchewan. Social Credit continues 
to be a purely Alberta phenomenon. As 
for communism in Canada, it is an acci¬ 
dent that can’t find a place to happen. 
The best thing to do about it is to ignore 
it, and that goes for Tim Buck too. 

But this fragmentation has unhappy 
aspects. Being local and ideological it 
produces rifts in the national political 
fabric. It is not exactly healthy to have 
86 per cent of the representation from 
Saskatchewan of one ideology and 77 
per cent from Alberta of another. 
It would be better if they were more 
evenly distributed across the country, 
than bunched up in two provinces. 
Neither is it altogether healthy that the 
government can count on the support 
of 60 out of 65 members from Quebec. 
A few more Conservatives from Quebec 
and a few more Liberals from Ontario 
would help greatly to provide a more 
healthy balance in the House of Com¬ 
mons. 

The election gave a better balanced 
house than the last one. The Liberals 
had 171; now they can count on around 
130 votes in a show down. The Pro¬ 
gressive Conservatives increased their 
representation from 39 to 65 and elected 
their leader. One of the disturbing fea¬ 
tures of the election is that no fewer 
than 149 of the new members represent 
a minority vote. That is not so good. 

One idea that is pretty hard to 
get away from is that the potential 
strength of socialism may be far greater 
than would be judged by the results of 
these two June elections. The handy 
weapon of ridicule has been lavishly 
used against it. Pie in the sky, Christmas 
tree government, press the button and 
get the millennium, Utopia with whip¬ 
ped Jersey cream and such epithets have 
been hurled against it, perhaps with 
some effect when everybody who wants 
work can get it at a good, and in some 
cases extravagant, wage. But let a 
federal election synchronize with mass 
unemployment and ruinous prices and 
the results might tell a different story. 


v\ 
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LOOKING BACKWARD 
AT CROPS 

Continued, from, page It 


our land settlement must now be 
directed. 

The use of fertilizers for the growing 
of cereal crops has become fairly gen¬ 
eral. This has been wholly within the 
past two decades. Much careful experi¬ 
mental work has been done by our soils 
and crop men and we now have accurate 
information available to guide the man 
on the land in what fertilizers to use, 
how much to apply and where to use 
them to best advantage. Unquestionably 
they have had an effect in promoting 
earlier ripening, in helping to control 
weeds, and in increasing yields. In the 
marginal areas, particularly the grey- 
wooded soils, their judicious use has 
helped greatly in working out profitable 
systems of farming. 

M ANY new varieties of farm crops of 
high agronomic value have been 
introduced in recent years. Reference 
has already been 
made to rust-resist- 
ant wheats. Valu¬ 
able oats, resistant 
to rust and other 
diseases and high in 
yield, improved bar¬ 
leys (minus the 
barbs and good alike 
for feed and malt¬ 
ing) have come from 
the hands of the 
plant breeders—the 
men who work won¬ 
ders behind the 
scenes. Their prod¬ 
ucts now are secured 
with less guesswork, 
through the refine¬ 
ment of breeding 
methods and a fuller 
knowledge of the laws of inheritance. 
Not only is the greenhouse used to 
enable two crops to be harvested in 
a year in the early generations, but 
a further step has been taken in re¬ 
cent years to secure large quantities 
quickly. Seed is shipped to California 
for fall seeding—the crop grows while 
the wintry winds are blowing across our 
prairies, and it matures in time for 
spring planting here. 

Breeding work has not been confined 
to cereals, although the most spectacu¬ 
lar results have been secured in that 
field. New grasses, clovers and alfalfas 
have been introduced from other coun¬ 
tries and improved varieties have been 
produced here by breeding and selection. 
Crested wheat grass is the most gener¬ 
ally useful of the new introductions. 
It is at home in our southern Canadian 
plains, where it is proving useful as a 
hay and pasture crop and for regrassing 
large areas suitable primarily for grass. 
It has suffered somewhat at the hands 
of over-enthusiastic sponsors, but it is 
finding a definite place and is here to 
stay. 

Another recent introduction that has 
a definite, but probably more restricted 
place is creeping red fescue, a turf 
grass for lawns, meadows and fairways. 
In certain areas it has become estab¬ 
lished as a cash crop—a profitable mar¬ 
ket for seed existing in both Canada 
and the United States. 

Valuable new alfalfas, red clovers and 
sweet clovers have rewarded the pains¬ 
taking skill of our plant breeders. Bet¬ 
ter quality, better seed-setting habits 
and greater hardiness have been added 
to the earlier introductions. Nearly every 
year something new appears—varieties 
that fit better into some particular niche 
than what was formerly available. They 
will all be needed as alternative crops 
for grain in the program of diversifica¬ 
tion on the central and northern 
prairies. 

I N some of the southern districts, where 
irrigation has been slowly but steadily 
forging ahead, tremendous progress has 
been made in the introduction, testing 
and selection of special crops such as 
sugar beets, canning crops, seed pease, 
mustard, rape and sunflowers. These 
crops have transformed the agriculture 
of whole communities and have put it 
on a permanent basis. As we progress 


in utilizing more of the water in our 
rivers by setting up other irrigation 
schemes, this transformation in crop¬ 
ping will extend to thousands of other 
farms. 

Fortunately, this development is go¬ 
ing ahead under the guidance of the 
P.F.R.A. Much of the work of this or¬ 
ganization is not spectacular. It covers 
all the open prairie of the three prov¬ 
inces and some of the park belt; and 
embraces not only the development of 
irrigation, but the utilization of water 
for stock watering and farm purposes, 
community pastures and a comprehen¬ 
sive cultural program. 

Another line of work with which 
agronomists have been intimately asso¬ 
ciated is the growing and marketing of 
improved seed of all kinds of farm 
crops. While it is still true that much 
seed is still sown that is not pure as to 
variety and may be mixed with other 
grains, foul with weed seeds and con¬ 
taminated with disease, it is a fact that 
more attention is now given to quality 
in seed than ever before. Seed from 
registered or certified stock is in de¬ 
mand each spring to the extent that 
stocks are usually exhaused before seed¬ 
ing is over. The growers themselves 
have organizations for the assembling, 
cleaning and mar¬ 
keting of seed and 
have built up sales 
agencies in a num¬ 
ber of foreign coun¬ 
tries. The Canadian 
Seed Growers Asso¬ 
ciation and the vari¬ 
ous provincial or¬ 
ganizations have 
made a very real 
contribution to the 
progress of agricul¬ 
ture; and as the 
value of superior 
seed is more gener- 
a 11 y appreciated, 
this contribution 
will be even more 
marked. 

What of the fu¬ 
ture? What jobs lie ahead for the agro¬ 
nomist on the prairies? We may be sure 
that they will be many and varied, as 
they have been in the past. Without in¬ 
dulging in speculation, there are several 
lines of activity that deserve mention as 
likely to be important. First there is the 
continuation of the important work of 
introducing and testing of new crops 
and varieties and the production of 
new varieties by breeding. Greater 
progress has been made in applying the 
laws of inheritance to the breeding of 
new varieties of plants in the past 
forty years, than in the previous thou¬ 
sand years. May not the next few 
decades see similar progress? As time 
goes on we become interested in a 
greater variety of crops, and settlement 
keeps extending to new regions, so that 
the problems presented to the plant 
breeder keep multiplying year by year. 
He need not fear running out of 
employment. 

T HE zoning of crops and varieties sug¬ 
gests itself as another line of activity 
that calls for more attention. We have 
our cereal zoning committees, which 
not only do good work in their own 
respective provinces but co-operate 
admirably in amicable settlement of 
interprovincial problems. But the zoning 
of crops would often appear to be of at 
least as great importance as the zoning 
of varieties. Is it desirable that we 
should have our plant breeders working 
on the production of earlier wheats for 
growing in regions where only poor 
wheat can be grown? Would we not be 
further ahead to stop the production of 
wheat in such districts, or at least not 
allow the wheat produced below a cer¬ 
tain standard to enter into commercial 
channels. Fortunately, many districts 
which product wheat of very low mill¬ 
ing quality can grow excellent oats, bar¬ 
ley, rye, or pease, as well as hay and 
pasture. It would seem more sensible 
to grow these than to have government 
agencies paying bonuses in such regions 
when the wheat yield falls below a cer¬ 
tain point. Our reputation for producing 
good wheat is based on the wheat of the 
open prairie, not wheat from the grey- 
wooded soils. Let us admit that we grow 
a lot of poor wheat and set out to have 
the land that produces it grow, instead, 
good crops of something else. Agrono¬ 
mists lack the authority to put such a 
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system into effect, but they can supply 
the information on which a sound policy 
could be based. 


true, “Only the sheriff can change the 
system of farming." The sheriff may 
easily take a hand unless more heed is 
given to the problems of weeds, soil 
drifting and reduced yields; all indica¬ 
tions that the land is crying out for dif¬ 
ferent treatment; that it is not holding 
its own under the pioneer system of 
farming—grain, grain and fallow. 

Rotations engender permanence. They 
enable fertility to be maintained or, if 
lost, to be restored. They help control 
insects, diseases and, above all, weeds. 
They use the fibre of the perennial 
grasses to help hold the farm at home; 
and the nitrogen of the air, through 
the agency of legumes, to restore fer¬ 
tility. They utilize vegetable matter in 
the roots of all perennial plants to 
keep the land in good tilth—capable, 
under good management, of producing 
well for many, many years. A crusade 
for the more general adoption of rota¬ 
tions is justified by the results that 
might reasonably be expected. 


Ever since 
they cut their j 
first crop... f 


F ORTUNATELY we have very large 
areas in all three provinces where a 
number of crops grow well—several 
cereals, as well as clovers and grass. 
In such districts more attention could 
well be given to the introduction of 
rotations. A wealth of information is 
available on rotations that are suitable 
for the various regions on the prairies, 
that has been gathered by the Experi¬ 
mental Farms System and other agen¬ 
cies over a period of at least 40 years. It 
is available, but it is necessary for 
someone to dig it out, publicise it and 
get it put into practice on the ordinary 
farm. Some of the newer districts, still 
comparatively free from weeds and with 
soil that still yields good crops of grain, 
are not yet ready to adopt rotations. 
They can get along without them; and 
the old English adage is probably still 
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Matches were struck and touched 
to wicks. In the dim glow Jerry saw 
Clayton, his son and the first deputy 
who had been made prisoner. Sheriff 
Martin was far more astute than Jerry 
had supposed. He had walked around 
the head of Bear Lake, gone to the 
camps, found and released the prisoners 
and now was in complete control. 

“Better get handcuffs on them right 
away,” came in a quiet voice that 
startled Jerry and his eyes strained to¬ 
ward the dim figure behind the sheriff. 
Then someone swung up a lantern and 
Jerry saw Hobart Billings. 
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manned. But this time Sandy McKillop 
held the fort alone. He had no weapons, 
was armed only with half a dozen hats 
of varying shapes and colors and several 
sticks which, at a distance, might be 
mistaken for rifle barrels. 

The fort was in its original position on 
the dam, a hundred feet from the 
sluiceway and barring the one avenue 
of approach, now that the river was in 
full flood. 

“Guess that will hold them a little 
while,” Jerry commented when all was 
complete. “Think you can make out all 
right?” 

“I don’t know,” Sandy answered. “I’m 
liable to die laughin’ when they take 
to the brush.” 

Jerry waited on the north side of the 
river. As time passed he began to won¬ 
der just how hard he had hit the sheriff. 
Whatever the result, there were no 
regrets. It had been that or be arrested, 
taken away from the job, and he had 
given the man every chance to run 
straight. But now he believed Martin 
had not recovered from the blow, had 
lost his nerve or was waiting while he 
communicated with Billings. 

The afternoon lunch was brought 
from camp by a cook, and still no posse. 
Evening came, and the logs continued to 
crowd their passage through the sluice¬ 
way. Jerry sent orders down-river for 
the crews to cease breaking out rollways 
and to station two men at each bend 
to tend out through the night. 

It was risky business a bad jam might 
form, but he decided to make the most 
of his opportunity. If things went 
smoothly the last log would be out of 
the lake, past the dam, by daylight. 

Darkness came and Sandy, much dis¬ 
gruntled, retired from his stronghold. 

“Guess the sheriff’s gone back home,” 
he growled. 

“I’d like nothing better,” Jerry said, 
“but I think well hear from him when 
it gets good and dark.” 

At ten o’clock rain began to fall. The 
drivers worked steadily in the Intense 
darkness, pushing logs toward the apex 
formed by the walking booms, where the 
first suck of the current snatched them 
from the pike poles. At midnight Jerry, 
marveling at his good fortune, estimated 
that the last log would be through at 
two o’clock. 

It was. The men gathered 
at the sluice gate. “Might •' i - 
as well shut her down,” 

Jerry said. .-J 1^ 

He started to do the work •, ' 
himself when suddenly men : ' 
swarmed all about him. j \'ilj 

“Hands up, every one of 
you!” shouted a voice which I 
Jerry recognized as Sheriff j [; {j§£~ 
Martin’s. “And we shoot at j- kay’ 3 
the first move.” • ' MRe 

There were only six men ,1 
with Jerry and he could I' 
make out at least a dozen j AWm 
in the sheriff’s party. More- /'■ 
over, to his amazement, BjyJHla 
they had come from the HnHH 
north. He was trapped. 

“Light those lanterns,” H 
the sheriff commanded. 
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S HERIFF Martin and his men had 
planned things thoroughly or had 
been guided by Hobart Billings. They 
understood what they faced and they 
took no chances. Their rifles and 
superior numbers gave them an advan¬ 
tage they were careful to maintain; and 
Jerry and the six members of his crew 
were quickly handcuffed. 

All except one. Sandy McKillop, like 
most-river pigs, could not swim a stroke, 
but the water had no terrors for him 
if logs floated in it. After the lanterns 
were lighted the blackness became in¬ 
tense. Nothing could be seen outside 
the circle of yellow light. Yet Sandy 
knew that logs, the last to be sluiced, 
were still circling in the eddy beneath 
the dam. When two men came for¬ 
ward to manacle him he simply stepped 
backward and dropped into the roaring 
sluiceway. 

Jerry jerked helplessly at his hand¬ 
cuffs. “Get down there, some of you!” 
he shouted. “He can’t swim.” 

“You didn’t ask if my men could 
swim when you shoved them in,” Mar¬ 
tin snarled. “Let him drown.” 

“For that alone I’ll beat you silly when 
I get these off my hands,” Jerry said. 

“Time you get out of stir for all 
you’ve done you’ll be too old to beat up 
flapjack batter,” the sheriff laughed. 
“Mason, take someone and rustle out 
those tote teams. The rest of you get 
across the sluiceway and over to the 
road. Sooner we get this bunch locked 
up in Deer Meadow the better.” 

As the prisoners were herded across 
Jerry saw Billings draw the sheriff aside. 
A moment later the roar of the water 
began to diminish and soon had died 
away. The sluice gate had been shut 
down and the logs though all sluiced, 
could not be driven out of Bear River, 
while the millions of feet still on the 
banks could not be moved. In the end 
Billings had succeeded. He had hung 
the drive. 

T ’ =—-! It was a black dawn for 

■, Jerry as he and the other 
■N ' j prisoners bumped over the 
. rough tote road in one of 
. | his own wagons. A deputy 
,• I drove. Three others main- 
m/»H 1 Gained a careful guard with 
i rifles - Jerry »was not even 
MpSMr ; given the satisfaction of 
Mi '■ j '-j seeing Sheriff Martin’s 
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CLEAN SPARK PLUGS SAVE UP TO ONE GALLON OF GAS IN TEN 
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Reliably as the sun rises each morning, Canada's 
vast milk supply rolls swiftly to market, in farm 
trucks and specially lined tank trucks. Thousands 
of the dairies and milk producers who operate 
these trucks, pin their faith on AC Spark Plugs, 


for utmost reliability. They also find that they save 


gasoline and lengthen the life of plugs, by follow¬ 


ing the AC plan of having plugs cleaned and 
adjusted every 3,000 miles. You can improve the 
efficiency of your car, truck or tractor by observing 
these same simple rules. 
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what he himself faced. He might ob¬ 
tain bail, but Billings would see that he 
was kept in a cell long enough to pre¬ 
vent getting the logs out that summer. 
Influence could be counted upon for 
almost anything. 

Ruin both for him and for his father, 
was inevitable. Even though he could 
prove a plot, conspiracy, he would not be 
benefited. The logs had to get out, every 
one of them. The mill had to start saw¬ 
ing the moment the first reached the 
boom in Swift Lake, and that had to be 
as soon as it was possible for the current 
to carry them there. 

Billings would get the logs, the uncut 
timber, and, Jerry thought in that mo¬ 
ment of despair, Glory as well. He had 
linked his business success and Glory 
too closely for him to separate them 
now. Penniless and defeated he could 
only drop out of sight. And he had 
counted on having his mill in operation, 
victory in his grasp, when she returned 
to Minneapolis early in June. 

The fact that he had not received a 
letter from her for two or three weeks 
only added to his despondency. Ever 
since the Armstrong ball Jerry had seen 
in her something precious, something 
to be guarded and surrounded by ease, 
and most of all, someone entirely worthy 
of comfort and protection. Even the 
real Glory, of whom he had been given 
many glimpses, and even her spoken and 
written declarations, had failed to alter 
this essentially masculine conception 
of their relationship. 

Success, too, had meant something 
more to Jerry, the cementing of the 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND No. 35 

United Grain 
Growers Ltd. 

Class “A” Shares 

Notice is hereby given that the Board of 
Directors have declared a dividend at the 
rate of 5% on the paid up par value of Class 
“A” (Preferred) Shares (par value $20.00 
each). 

This dividend will be paid on or about 
September 1st, 194 5, to holders of such 
shares of record at the close of business on 
Tuesday, July 17th, 194 5. 

By Order of the Board, 

CHAS. C. JACKSON, 

June 29th, 1945. Secretary. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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SPECIAL! 

Mail this ad with 10c in coin and four negatives 
and receive four beautiful panel-embossed snapshots 
In handy pocket album! 

ARTISTO 

Dept. 123 REGINA, SASK. Drawer 220 


Get-Acquainted Club 

Through social correspondence thousands yearly 
meet their “ideal.” Write today for list of eligibles. 
Many Canadians. Simpson. Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 


This is his 

Seventy-Second Crop 


I S this a record for western Canada? 

This year John Lillies, near Stone¬ 
wall, Man., put in the 72nd crop on his 
original homestead. He filed in 1873 and 
got some crop in 1874. This year he did 
the plowing, cultivating and harrowing 
but was greatly disappointed that his 
eyes were hardly good enough to follow 
the drill mark, so that he had to get his 
grandson to do the seeding. 

Those 72 crops do not cover all his 
farming experience, not by a long shot. 
He came from near Elora, Ont., as a 
young man of 21 and had had the usual 
amount of farming experience which 
any farm boy has had by the time he 
reaches his majority. 

At 93 he is still active. The day I 
called on him he was spotting potatoes 
with the hoe. “I haven’t harvested that 
many crops,” he said. “The grasshoppers 
harvested the first three of them for me. 
They took everything from Portage la 
Prairie to the Lake of the Woods. I had 
to work out to make a living in those 
days and there wasn’t much work. When 
the railway came it was different. A man 
could get work any time he wanted it.” 

Mr. Lillies helped build the C.P.R. 
from Kenora, or Rat Portage as it was 
called then, into Winnipeg. He had a 
hand in the construction of the Stony 
Mountain penitentiary and he was in 
the transport service in the Rebellion of 
1885, where he came under fire. He was 
driving a wagon on high open ground 
beside a ravine, bringing up ammunition 
to Batoche. 

“The rebels started to shoot at us,” he 
said, “and I figured I would be safer 
down in the ravine. I drove down but 
there were some Indians there too, fir¬ 
ing at a boat on the river. Some of them 
started to shoot at us. I thought I would 
be safer under the wagon than on top 
of it. It was half past three and I hadn’t 


newly formed bonds between himself 
and his father. He did not look upon 
Jack Mead’s withdrawal as desertion. 
He understood the old lumberman too 
well, recognized his reactions to the 
situation. He only hoped that his father 
had left Kettle Falls, was out of the 
way, for Billings, of course, would have 
him arrested. 

It was quite natural that, after Jerry 
had gone down in despair; he should be 
buoyed at last by one thought. There 
was nothing now to prevent an ultimate 
personal accounting with Billings. It 
was Jerry’s way, the way of the men 
with whom he had lived. Once free Of 
the law, twisted for use against him, 
once this affair was wound up, the 
moment of supreme if futile satisfaction 
would come. The very thought of it 
served to steady him. 

But, as if expecting some such action, 




The writer interviewing Mr. Lillies on the 
homestead he took up in 1873. 


had anything to eat yet. I leaned for¬ 
ward to get a piece of hard tack when a 
ball hit the reach of the wagon and fell 
on my neck. Another ball hit the front 
wheel of the wagon. Two of our team¬ 
sters were wounded.” 

His homestead was 20 miles from Win¬ 
nipeg. There was no means of trans¬ 
portation except shank’s mare and ox 
teams and the summer trail was beset 
with sloughs and coulees. “But I was 
supple then and didn’t mind it,” he says. 
For supplies he walked to Winnipeg. He 
tells of one man who carried a 50-pound 
bag of flour out and of another who 
packed a stove on his back for the 20 
miles. A man certainly earned his home¬ 
stead in those days, says Mr. Lillies. 

Is there another man in western 
Canada who is now watching the 72nd 
crop of his own, growing on his original 
homestead, on which he has lived all 
that time? If so, The Country Guide 
would be glad to hear from him.—R.D.C. 


Billings kept out of his way. At the rail¬ 
road station Jerry and his men were 
herded into a box car while Billings 
and the sheriff rode in the caboose. 
When they reached Kettle Falls, where 
they would have to wait for the after¬ 
noon train to Deer Meadows, the coun¬ 
ty seat, Billings went to the hotel while 
the prisoners were held at the station 
for a few minutes. At last they were 
led across to get their dinner. 

Jerry was the last to be herded into 
the office of the rough lumber town 
hotel and he stopped in the door, as¬ 
tounded and unbelieving, for he had 
heard a voice unmistakably that of 
Glory Armstrong. 

“You have more courage than I gave 
you credit for,” she was saying. “You’ve 
come out in the open at last.” 

There was scorn in her voice and as 
Jerry looked over the heads of his men 
for a glimpse of her she continued, “Per¬ 
haps it wasn’t courage after all. I see 
you are well protected.” 

“You are making a mistake. Glory,” 
Billings said in a low voice. “This is no 
place for such a discussion.” 

“It is the last time I ever hope to 
speak to you!” she replied hotly. 

“But listen. Glory!” and Billings’ 
coolness was gone. “You don’t under¬ 
stand. My company owns that timber 
land on Bear River. It is my duty to 
protect the company’s interests. That is 
the only reason I am here.” 

"Don’t lie to me!” the girl cried con¬ 
temptuously. 

She turned away and as she did so 
she caught sight of Jerry. Her face 
lighted with a marvelous smile and she 
ran forward eagerly, the men moving 
aside to let her pass. Then Sheriff 
Martin stepped in her path. 

“Keep away from that prisoner!” he 
commanded gruffly. 

Glory stopped and looked at him. 
“Who are you?” she asked. 

“I’m the sheriff of this county and 
I’m taking no chances with a dangerous 
man like Mead.” 

“Oh, the sheriff! Well, I’m Glory 
Armstrong, of Minneapolis. If my father 
should buy the Gopher Lumber Com¬ 
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pany he would own you, too, wouldn’t 
he?” 

Martin flushed. Jerry’s men snickered. 
Involuntarily the sheriff glanced at 
Billings as if for assistance. 

“That proves it!” Glory cried, “Get 
your orders from Mr. Billings.” 

She whirled upon Billings and de¬ 
manded, “Have I your permission to 
speak to Mr. Mead?” 

“Don’t be absurd,” he replied stiffly, 
and with a glare for the sheriff. 

Glory laughed, turned and took one 
of Jerry’s manacled hands. “Come over 
to the corner,” she said as she led him 
toward the farther end of the big, bare 
room. 

“Now,” she began at once, “what can 
I do to help?” 

“Help!” Jerry repeated. “Why, Glory, 
I— There’s nothing—” 

“Nonsense! I knew you needed me. 
That's why I got dad to bring me right 
back from Paris, and as soon as I 
reached Minneapolis and saw the papers 
I knew Hobart had done all that I sus¬ 
pected. So I got Uncle Joe Dean to 
bring me right up here. And you should 
have heard mother.” 

“But, Glory! It’s no place . . .” 

“My place is with you,” she inter¬ 
rupted firmly. “You have made a big 
mistake about me, Jerry. I told you I 
would live in a log cabin and I meant 
it. Why,” and she dazzled him with a 
sudden smile, “if you think I haven’t 
a right here I’ll get the right. I’ll marry 
you today, handcuffs and all, and then 
you can’t keep me away.” 

“But, Glory!” 

“That’s all you’ve said to me. Now 
listen! There’s no time to lose. I’ve 
talked this all over with Uncle Joe and 
Mr. Jackson. He’s here, too. I think I 
understand everything except your 
father. Why wasn’t he with you?” 

The question startled Jerry and he 
knew he could not answer it without 
distressing Glory. “Uncle Joe saw your 
father this morning,” Glory continued. 
“He’s here in Kettle Falls. And I think 
I understand why he isn't with you, 
from something Uncle Joe told me he 
said. Tell me truthfully now. Am I the 
cause? Does he blame me for all the 
trouble that’s come to you?” 

Again Jerry was silent but he be¬ 
trayed the fact that she had surprised 
him with the truth. 

“That can’t be!” she cried. “I don’t 
want to come between you and him, 
Jerry. I won’t! Not after—after last 
year when you—Why, I couldn’t have 
such a thing happen! And now! I’m go¬ 
ing to see him, talk to him. I’ll make him 
understand.” 

“You can’t do that!” Jerry protested. 

“Won’t you see that I’m not going to 
be only protected, that I’m good for 
something in this world? Now listen! 
I’m going to see him, warn him. The 
sheriff will arrest him, too, as soon as 
Hobart Billings knows he’s in town. 
What message can I take him? About 
the logs? The drive? Quick! There’s no 
time to lose.” 

She had glanced over her shoulder. 
The sheriff was coming toward them. 
Jerry saw, and he was fired, too, by 
Glory’s courage, raised from his des¬ 
pondency by the manner in which she 
had crossed an ocean and half a con¬ 
tinent to be with him. 

It was a new conception of her, of 
what life with her might be, and it 
moved him as nothing else in their rela¬ 
tionship ever had. It was matehood she 
demanded, insisted upon having, and 
Jerry’s courage and spirit rose to match 
her own. 

“The drive must go out,” he whispered. 
“Must! Tell him the logs are sluiced, 
the crew is there waiting. We can win if 
he does it.” 

Sheriff Martin had quickened his pace 
when he saw Jerry whispering a 
message. 

“Come on,” he said. “There’s been 
enough of this.” 

Glory looked at Martin, laughed in 
his face, smiled at Jerry and made her 
way toward a side door. 

S AM’S Place was deserted. Everyone 
in Kettle Falls had gathered to see 
the prisoners at the hotel. There was 
not even anyone on the street to see 
Glory hesitate at the swinging door, 
and thrust it open and walk in. 

Sam, as always, was reading a news- 
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paper. He was so startled he could only 
gulp when the girl asked to “see Mr. 
Mead,” then nod his head toward the 
rear. 

Jack was sitting at a table, staring 
out of a window across Swift River. 
Without preliminary or explanation, 
Glory took a chair facing him and 
leaned forward intently. 

“Mr. Mead,” she began at once, “I 
am Glory Armstrong. I am going to 
marry your son as soon as he is out of 
jail, if not before.” 

Jack had been as startled as Sam, 
though he had quickly adjusted himself 
to the situation, but Glory’s directness 
and the purport of her statement proved 
upsetting. He glared at her for a mo¬ 
ment and then the rancor and bitter¬ 
ness of the last few days boiled to the 
surface. 

“In jail, is he? Then it’s because you’ve 
put him there.” 

There was no mistaking his hostility 
but Glory smiled at him with sudden 
elation. “I’m so glad you’ve said that!” 
she exclaimed. “It explains a lot of 
things. Why do you dislike me so when 
you have never seen me?” 

Direct, forceful Hell And High Water 
Jack Mead, whose life had been a con¬ 
stant scorn of evasions, found himself 
floundering for a retort. Glory watched 
him a moment and then as he was about 
to speak she said, “It’s hardly fair, is it, 
not giving me a chance? My father was 
a lumberjack and I don’t see why you 
should turn against your own kind.” 

“Lumberjack!” he growled in amaze¬ 
ment as his eyes swept over her. “But 
you . . .” 

“Haven’t had a chance,” she finished 
quickly. “Jerry wouldn’t give it to me, 
though I told him I would come up 
here last fall and live in a shack. And 
now—well, now I’ve come to take my 
chance. If I’m going to be a lumber¬ 
jack’s wife I’ve got to start, and that’s 
why I'm here.” 

Jack did not comment. Wonder and 
the glowing personality of the girl were 
beginning to overcome him, and women 
of any sort had been strangers to Jack 
Mead for half his lifetime. 

“Now listen to me,” Glory continued, 
leaning forward intently. “Jerry and 
five of his crew reached town a few 
minutes ago, the sheriff’s prisoners. 
They’re handcuffed and by night they’ll 
be in the jail at Deer Meadow. So it’s 
up to you to get out the drive.” 

“Pine chance with a jack pine eater 
sitting on the dam!” Jack retorted dis¬ 
gustedly. 

“The jack pine eater can sit on the 
dam as long as he want to. The logs are 
sluiced, all out of the lake. The crew is 
waiting for someone to tell them how 
to take those logs on to Swift River.” 

She stopped for a moment, gauging 
the amazement and dawning pride as 
expressed by Jack’s eyes. “And while 
Jerry’s been up there fighting, taking 
risks to accomplish something, you’ve 
been sitting here swilling and loafing!” 
she exclaimed sharply. “What do you 
suppose Jerry's going to think when he 
gets free and comes back here? What 
are you going to tell him?” 

“I’ve already told him,” Jack growled, 
but Glory caught the artificial note in 
his voice. 

“Told him what?” she demanded. 

Jack did not answer. He stared at 
her from under his heavy brows, and 
under any circumstances Jack Mead 
was a formidable person to face. But 
Glory looked back, steadily and un¬ 
afraid. 

“I asked you why you disliked me,” 
she said, “and you didn’t tell me. But I 
think I know. I think,” and she smiled 
softly, “you don’t know, don’t quite 
understand. But I want to ask you a 
question. Don’t you think Jerry is big 
enough, and fine enough, for us to 
share him? I don’t want him all. I don’t 
want that part of him you have. I 
wouldn’t come between you and Jerry 
for the world, because I know what 
you mean to him.” 

T HE girl was aware that she was not 
explaining anything to Jack Mead, 
that she was only giving him something 
that would start his thoughts in the 
right direction. She did not expect then 
to reconcile the vast difference between 
them, to wipe out the misunderstand¬ 
ings, but she did have faith that in the 
end he would see things clearly. 

“I told Jerry a little while ago I would 
marry him with handcuffs on if neces¬ 


sary,” she continued softly, “but I would 
never do anything to rob him of you, 
and I won’t.” 

“Now listen,” and she glanced over 
her shoulder toward the door. “The 
sheriff will be here looking for you in a 
few minutes. You have time to get out 
the back way, down to the river and 
into the woods. You can T>e at the dam 
by night.” 

Jack only stared at her in silence. 
In his brooding days there alone he had 
pictured what this girl must be like, 
and the crayons of his imagination had 
colored a strange creature. Now he was 
trying to reconcile the two, and he was 
only confused. Glory, watching closely, 
read his thoughts. 

“What if that drive is hung?” she 
demanded with sudden anger. “The first 
Mead drive that ever failed to go 
through! Do you know what it means? 
We’ll both lose Jerry, the Jerry we know. 
Are you going to sit there and let that 
happen to him?” 

Jack did not move. 

“Hell And High Water!” Glory ex¬ 
claimed with biting scorn. “Where did 
you get that name?” 

For the first time in his life Jack 
Mead’s eyes wavered before those of 
another. He stirred uneasily and then, 
as if there had been an explosion, his 
chair went spinning across the room 
and he was towering over her. 

“Damn you!” he cried harshly. “No 
one ever talked to me like that before.” 

“I wouldn’t if it weren’t necessary,” 
she answered coolly. “And I wouldn’t 
have to if you were yourself. Don’t you 
see?” and suddenly she was pleading 
desperately. “Jerry must be happy. He 
must! And he can’t be so long as you 
. . . Won’t you understand?” and she 
smiled through her tears. “When I 
marry Jerry I want you to be there, too.” 

The tears confused Jack as nothing 
else had. He glanced uncertainly about, 
then reached forward and touched her 
shoulder with the tips of his fingers. “Go 
back and tell the lad those logs won’t 
stop moving until they get to the mill,” 
he whispered. “And tell him I said so.” 

Prom a window Glory watched him 
hurrying across to the, shelter of the 
timber and when he had disappeared 
she turned and walked out without 
even seeing Sam staring at her. 

G LORY alone had occupied Jerry’s at¬ 
tention upon his entering the hotel. 
There was the incomprehension, the 
wonder of it, and then the realization 
of how he had deluded himself about 
her, of what life with her could and 
would mean. 

He had arrived in Kettle Palls ac¬ 
knowledging defeat. Now, though his 
hands were bound and the sheriff grip¬ 
ped an elbow, such was the magic of 
her presence he could see only victory. 
With and for such a girl anything else 
was unthinkable! 

His head was up and he was smiling 
as he returned to the group near the 
dining-room door and it was thus that 
he saw Jackson, his attorney, and Joe 
Dean for the first time. Both stepped 
forward. 

“Sheriff,” Jackson began formally, “I 
am Mr. Mead’s attorney and I wish an 
immediate conference with him.” 

Martin glanced around the room un¬ 
certainly. 

“He has to get his orders from Bill¬ 
ings,” Jerry said. 

“I’ve had enough of that!” Martin 
exclaimed angrily. “And after this pris¬ 
oner is in a cell you can see him. I can’t 
take chances with him here.” 

“You look as if you had taken one 
already,” Joe Dean remarked as he 
looked at the sheriff’s face. 

Martin grasped Jerry’s arm and 
started to drag him away. 

“Listen here!” Jackson said severely 
as he stepped in front of the official. 
“I understand you have been in office 
only a short time. Perhaps you do not 
understand the laws clearly. It may 
prove embarrassing if you refuse to 
grant this interview. It is something to 
which a prisoner is legally entitled.” 

Even Jerry was impressed by the 
lawyer’s ominous tone. Martin hesitated, 
glanced about uneasily. 

“Let him hang himself,” Joe Dean 
suggested. “It’ll only be one more thing 
to fasten on him.” 

“All right! Talk to him!” the sheriff 
exclaimed. 

“In private,” Jackson insisted firmly. 
“Then go over in that corner where I 
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FARM MACHINE RATIONING EASED 

Rationing of new farm machinery and equipment is now limited to 
25 items still in short supply.These are the items which still require 
approval of farm machinery rationing officers before they may 
be purchased: 

Corn pickers; tractor plows; tractor mounted plows; one-way discs, 
tiller or harrow plows; tandem tractor disc harrows; single wide 
disc harrows—12 feet or over; spring and stiff tooth field cultiva¬ 
tors ; tractor mounted cultivators; tractor mounted or semi-moun¬ 
ted mowers; side delivery rakes; hay loaders; pick-up hay balers; 
grain binders (horse and tractor drawn); corn binders; potato 
diggers; combine or reaper threshers; windrowers or swathers; 
threshers; ensilage harvesters; standard and row crop tractors; 
garden tractors; rubber-tired gears or trailers; power potato sprayers 
or dusters; fruit or orchard power sprayers; and pressure water 
systems and power pumps. 

The action is in line with the Board’s policy of removing machinery 
from the ration list as soon as the supply situation warrants. It is 
the third relaxation of this type since farm machinery rationing 
began in October, 1942. Repair and spare parts have never been 
rationed. 

Early in June the Board announced a substantial increase in the 
production of new machinery and attachments for the next pro¬ 
duction year and controlled output by all large producers. Both 
manufacturers and importers are now required to distribute to each 
province in proportion to average sales in that province during 
1940, 1941 and 1942. 

1945 CHERRY PRICES 

On and after June 26 all varieties of domestic sweet and sour cherries 
as well as imported cherries will sell under a single price ceiling. 

In Ontario the price ceiling on sales from producers to wholesalers 
or shippers is $1.30 per six quart basket. 

In British Columbia the producer price ceiling on sales to whole¬ 
salers or shippers is $2.65 for a 15-pound case and $4.25 for a 
25-pound case. 

A trucking zone has been established in southwestern Ontario, 
extending as far east as Kingston and north to the Severn River. 
Within this zone the wholesaler’s ceiling is the same whether he 
buys from a shipper or trucker or direct from a grower, and a 
shipper is limited to a markup of seven per cent over the grower 
price. In the trucking zone transportation costs which may be 
added will be the express rate for less than carlot from Grimsby, 
Ontario, regardless of where cherries are grown. 

Outside this zone the markup for shippers is ten per cent over 
grower price and the wholesaler’s markup is I 2 F 2 p er cen t of 
actual cost. 

HIGH PRICE LEVEL FOR FOWL EXTENDED 

To discourage early slaughtering of hens and thus to maintain 
maximum egg production, the period during which fowl (hens) 
may sell at the highest price level has been extended from June 
30 until July 31. Backward weather has kept the majority of flocks 
in good laying condition beyond the time when hens are usually 
slaughtered and marketed. The l 1 /^ per pound reduction in price 
which would have taken place on July 1 will now be effective 
after July 31. 

STRAWBERRY PRICE SCHEDULE 

Late ripening of the strawberry crop in sections of British Columbia 
and Ontario has necessitated setting back the dates at which 
seasonal reductions in the price ceilings will take place. 

In the Fraser Valley of British Columbia, zone 5, price ceilings 
were scheduled to drop on June 19 but under the new order the 
reduction will not take place until June 26. The higher price level 
will be restored on August 1. 

In Southern Ontario and Southern Quebec, Zone 2, the price 
ceilings had been scheduled to drop on June 26 but now will be 
reduced June 30. 

In the Fraser Valley zone [the schedule establishes producer prices 
at 27 cents per quart and 14}4 cents per pint to June 26; 22 cents 
per quart and 12 cents per pint between that date and August 1 
when the higher price level will again prevail. 

In Zone 2 producer price ceilings are 28 cents per quart and 15 
cents per pint to June 30; 20 cents per quart and 11 cents per pint 
after that date. 

In the other three zones—northern Quebec and Ontario; the Mari- 
times; interior British Columbia and the Prairie Provinces—pro¬ 
ducer price ceilings are uniform throughout the season at 25 cents 
per quart and llp 2 cents per pint. 

For further details of any of the above orders apply to the 
nearest office of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
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can watch you. And I warn you right 
now I'm taking no chances on his get¬ 
ting loose.” 

“Why couldn't you have held off?'' 
the lawyer demanded as soon as they 
were out of the sheriff's hearing. 

“It was all over before I got back,” 
Jerry explained. “The crew did it, and 
without hurting a soul.” 

“You mean your father . . .” Jackson 
began. 

“He wasn’t there either. They had 
most of the logs sluiced by the time I 
got back to the dam.” 

“Weren’t going to let a Mead drive 
get hung, eh?” Joe Dean asked with 
twinkling eyes. 

“Better tell me all about it,” Jackson 
interrupted impatiently. 

Jerry told the story. Joe Dean listened 
with eager interest, Jackson with a 
gathering frown. 

“You’ve certainly played into their 
hands,” the lawyer said when Jerry had 
finished. 

“But the logs are past the dam,” Joe 
Dean grinned. “That’s what counts.” 

“It won’t do much good if Jerry and 
his father have to spend the next few 
weeks in jail,” was the retort. “We 
could have beaten them the other way. 
Now . . .” 

“I’ll furnish the bail,” Joe Dean 
offered. 

“But they’d only be arrested again. 
Jerry's piled up enough counts for them 
to keep on rearresting him all summer.” 

“But my father hasn’t been near the 
dam,” Jerry objected. 

“Both of you are responsible for what 
your men have done, and in any event 
the machine Billings has started against 
you wouldn’t stop for a little thing like 
that. You say the sheriff left a guard 
at the dam? Why, if the logs are 
sluiced?” 

“Billings ordered the gate shut down. 
We can’t drive without water.” 

“Good lord!” the lawyer exclaimed in 
despair. “And those river pigs alone up 
there. There’s no telling what they’ll 
do. More counts against you. Billings 
can keep you in and out of jail for a 
year." 

“Tommyrot!” Joe Dean retorted. 
“There’s something called justice hang¬ 
ing around here. This lad’s in the right 
all the way through. They’ve put up a 
deal on him.” 

“Oh, he’d win out in the end—when 
it’s too late,” Jackson said. “All Billings 
cares about is to hang that drive, and 
so long as he owns the sheriff, and per¬ 
haps the judge, he can delay this thing 
for months.” 

“But the whole thing’s crooked!” Dean 
persisted. “Can’t you go to the gover¬ 
nor or the supreme court, or something 
like that?” 

“With what? We know what Billings 
has done but with the evidence we have 
we’d be laughed out of court. 

“Then you mean Jerry’s just got to 
stand and take it? And here I’ve always 
thought you were the cutest lawyer in 
Minneapolis.” 

“You loggers don’t want a lawyer, 
don’t know what one is for,” Jackson 
retorted irritably. “But how about this 
man you sent to get evidence against 
the homesteader?” he asked Jerry. 
“What have you heard from him?” 

“Nothing, and I won’t until he shows 
up again.” 

“When will that be?” 

“I don’t know. May be a week. He’s 
got to go over to Chippewa Palls and 
he didn’t have much to start with. But 
look here! What if the crew does blow 
up the dam, lets out the water. Then the 
logs get out, most of them. They can’t 
be stopped.” 

“Some of them can’t but the Swift’s a 
boundary river. Every time one of your 
drivers steps ashore on the Wisconsin 
side he can be arrested, and you know 
Billings will have men there to do it. 
And above all things, we don’t want anv 
more violence. Where is your father?” 

Before Jerry could answer Glory en¬ 
tered the office. She looked around, saw 
the three men in the corner and hur¬ 
ried toward them. Martin took a step 
toward her, then seemed to remember 
his first encounter with the girl. 

Glory rushed up to Jerry, her eyes 
bright. “He’s gone!” she whispered. “I 
warned him just in time. I met the 
sheriff’s men on the way back. And he 
told me to tell you not to worry about 
the logs. He says they won’t stop until 
they’re in the boom.” 

“Who is this you are talking about?” 
Jackson demanded. 


“Jerry’s father.” 

“You mean he’s gone up to the dam, 
to take hold of those lumberjacks of 
his? You people certainly are playing 
into Billings’ hands at every turn.” 

“But if we get out the logs!” Glory 
insisted. 

Only Jerry was conscious of the use 
of “we,” and despite the lawyer’s sombre 
view of this situation he again experi¬ 
enced that sense of the impossibility of 
defeat. Before any of them could speak 
Sheriff Martin approached. 

“If this man wants anything to eat 
before train time he’d better come and 
get it,” the official declared. 

“Go ahead, Jerry,” Joe Dean said. 
“We’re all going over to Deer Meadow 
with you anyhow.” 

J ERRY started toward the dining-room 
with Martin. They were in the middle 
of the room when three men entered 
through the street door. The first was 
Black River Ben. 

Ben stopped, his lips parted in a vacu¬ 
ous smile, and surveyed the office. The 
five members of Jerry’s crew, hand¬ 
cuffed, were coming out of the dining¬ 
room accompanied by their guards and 
the three Claytons. 

Suddenly Ben started forward, his 
right hand outstretched. 

“Old Barney Martin!” he exclaimed in 
a loud voice. “How’s the old Miramichi? 
Ain’t seen you since you quit the Black 
River ten years ago.” 

He shook hands effusively, slapped the 
sheriff on the back, then seemed to see 
Jerry for the first time. 

“Gosh, boss!” he cried. “What hap¬ 
pened? Hit somebody a little too hard?” 

“Boss!” Martin repeated quickly. “If 
you’re working for Mead you’re under 
arrest.” 

“Me? No. I was but I bunched it a 
while back. What’s he been doing, and 
what you doing now? Playing constable 
in this town, Barney?” 

Before Martin could answer Ben saw 
Clayton and rushed up to him with his 
hand extended. 

“Billy Purcell!” he cried. “You old 
slippery footed birler. Everybody that 
ever worked on Black River cornin’ to 
the Swift, ain’t they?” 

“Guess you made a mistake,” the 
defender of the dam growled as he 
jerked his hand away. “My name’s 
Clayton.” 

“What you callin’ yourself Clayton 
for? It ain’t more’n four years ago we 
drove the Black together. Don’t you 
mind? You quit early because you was 
going to plant potatoes or somethin’ on 
that claim of yours. Hey, you lads! 
Come here. Old friend of ours.” 

He waved to the two men who had 
entered the hotel with him and who had 
remained at the door. They were most 
evidently farmers, not lumberjacks, and 
they came forward diffidently. 

“Hello, Billy,” the first said as he 
approached Clayton. “Ain’t seen you for 
’most a year.” 

“You’re crazy!” the homesteader ex¬ 
claimed. “I never saw you before.” 

“There’s your missus!” the second 
farmer declared. “And Georgie! Gee, 
but he’s growed since I saw him last 
summer.” 

“And you boys remember Barney 
Martin, too,” Black River Ben inter¬ 
rupted. “Hey, Barney! Here’s a couple 
of old neighbors of yours. They and 
you and Billy Purcell here all home¬ 
steaded over on the Chippewa together, 
didn’t you?” 

“I ain’t got time to talk to you or to 
any of your drunken friends,” the sheriff 
exploded testily. “Get out of the way 
here. I want to feed this prisoner before 
train time.” 

“Gosh, but bein’ sheriff’s gone to your 
head, Barney,” Ben protested in a hurt 
tone. 

Jerry had glanced around when he 
saw the sheriff become uneasy. Hobart 
Billings had just come from the dining¬ 
room. He jerked his head impatiently 
as he looked at the sheriff. 

“Billings giving you some orders, Mar¬ 
tin,” Jerry whispered, and then with 
a motion of hik own head he signalled 
Jackson to join him. 

The lawyer had already approached 
for, like everyone else in the room, he 
had heard all that had been said. Clay¬ 
ton, or Purcell, was edging out of the 
group but Black River Ben wasn’t to be 
denied his garrulous joy in this reunion 
of old friends. 

“Let’s all go down to Sam’s Place!” 
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he cried. “I got money. Come on, Pur¬ 
cell. Can’t you join us, Sheriff? Bring 
your prisoner along.” 

He had grasped Clayton, or Purcell, 
by the arm and started toward the door. 
The Bear River homesteader angrily 
jerked free. 

“Shut up, you fool!” he shouted. “I 
never saw you or these other fellows 
before. And I ain’t got time to talk to 
you.” 

“Never saw ’em!” Ben repeated in 
astonishment. “And you living right 
next to ’em over on the Chippewa for 
five years while you was provin’ up on 
that claim, and ever since until last 
summer? Why, they know you and you 
know them as well as you know your¬ 
self. What you want to be so mean to old 
neighbors for?” 

Jackson pushed quickly through the 
crowd while Ben spoke, for he had 
caught the entire significance of it. But 
so had Hobart Billings. The interest 
was centered in Black River Ben and 
the general manager of the Gopher 
Lumber Company stepped up behind 
Sheriff Martin. Jerry saw him, under¬ 
stood, and with a sudden movement he 
lunged forward with an uplifted knee 
and caught Billings in the stomach, 
sending him, doubled up, across the 
floor. 

The sheriff saw only Jerry’s quick 
movement and grasped his arm. 

“Bolt, will you?” he sneered. 

“I should say not!” Jerry laughed 
exultantly. “No one could pry me loose 
from you now. Listen to this.” 

Jackson was facing Black River Ben 
and the two farmers. 

“Did this man Clayton, or Purcell, 
prove up on a homestead on the Chip¬ 
pewa River?” he asked. 

“Pour years ago,” one of the men said. 
“He owns it yet, too.” 

Jackson turned to speak to Purcell 
but the defender of the dam was walking 
rapidly toward the door. 

“Let him go,” Ben laughed and then, 
in an utterly changed tone, quick and 
decisive, he called, “All right, Marshal.” 

Purcell was almost at the door when 
it opened and a short, thick set, ener¬ 
getic man stepped in. With a quick mo¬ 
tion he flipped open his coat, exposing 
a bright bit of metal for an instant. 

“You are under arrest, Purcell,” he 
said sharply. “I am a deputy United 
States marshal and I have a warrant 
for you. Trying to defraud the govern¬ 
ment by false homestead entry. Sit down 
in that corner, face to the wall, until 
I’m ready for you. And don’t get funny.” 

He turned and faced the astonished 
group. “Which one of you is Sheriff 
Martin?” he snapped. 

The crowd parted in front of the 
official. 

“I have a warrant for you,” the mar¬ 
shal said. “Aiding and abetting in an 
attempt to defraud the government 
through Purcell’s false entry on a home¬ 
stead.” 

“You’re crazy!” Martin blustered. 

“Not a bit! You were one of Purcell’s 
witnesses when he proved up on his 
Chippewa claim. You knew he could not 
legally file on another. Yet you went to 
him on his farm on the Chippewa last 
September, asked him to file on a claim 
on Bear River and took him away with 
you. Consider yourself my prisoner.” 

Silence followed the statement. There 
were thirty people in the room and no 
one moved or spoke. Then Joe Dean 
threw back his head and laughed. “Boys, 
oh, boys!” he cried, and then turned 
to the sheriff. “Didn’t I tell you that 
you were only hanging yourself?” he 
chuckled. “How you going to get out 
of this fix? Jackson, here’s a law point 
for you. The sheriff has arrested Jerry. 
The United States marshal has arrested 
the sheriff. Where does Jerry stand?” 

“It has been clear from the first where 
Jerry stands," Jackson answered sternly. 
“We only needed the proof, and I didn’t 
expect it so soon. Well, Martin, what’s 
your next move?” 

The sheriff did not reply. He glanced 
over his shoulder, evidently to get a 
suggestion from Billings. Billings was 
walking rapidly toward the back door. 
“Stop that man!” Jackson commanded. 

Jerry was the only one to act. He 
darted forward, his manacled hands up¬ 
raised, and brought them down around 
the Gopher manager’s body. Then, hold¬ 
ing him tightly, he lifted the struggling 
man from the floor and carried him 
back to the centre of the room. 

“We’ll have a warrant out for Billings 
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as quickly as possible,” Jackson said. 
“Meanwhile, we don’t want him to get 
out of the state. You,” and he turned 
back to the sheriff, “what’s your next 
move?” 

Again Martin was silent. He glanced 
furtively at Billings, who struggled 
desperately in Jerry’s grip. 

“You see what you’re in for, don’t 
you?” Jackson continued. “A sheriff of 
a party opposed to the governor, these 
witnesses and others easily obtained, 
crooks or accomplices who’ll be glad to 
turn state’s evidence, a boss,” and he 
pointed at Billings, “who’ll drop you 
like a hot coal now that you’re caught. 
Pine chance you’ve got, haven’t you? 
Why, they can keep you in prison, the 
state and Uncle Sam between them, for 
the rest of your life!” 

“He hasn’t any right to talk to you 
like that!” Billings cried. “Don’t an¬ 
swer him. You can arrest him for ob¬ 
structing . . .” 

He stopped and the breath left his 
body with a loud sound as Jerry sud¬ 
denly tightened his arms. 

“You’ve got just one chance, Martin,” 
Jackson said. “You can turn State’s 
evidence against Billings.” 

For the first time the sheriff lifted 
his head and his eyes cleared. There was 
no doubt as to what he meant to do, 
but before he could speak Black River 
Ben held up a hand. 

“Wait a minute,” he said. “Let’s go 
to a room where he can talk this over, 
just those that’s interested.” 

He looked steadily at Jackson and 
the lawyer, uncomprehending for a mo¬ 
ment, agreed. Jerry half carried Billings 
and he was followed by Martin, Jack- 
son, Purcell, the marshal and Black 
River Ben. Joe Dean whispered to Glory 
and then followed the others into a 
small room at the rear. 

Their business was quickly concluded. 
Jackson knew what he wanted and he 
knew, too, the necessity for quick ac¬ 
tion. In three minutes the sheriff step¬ 
ped out, ordered his deputies to release 
the five prisoners and sent one to the 
station to have a handcar placed on the 
track. 

“Don’t waste any time,” Jackson 
warned when he returned. “Nobody has 
been hurt so far and Jack Mead’s liable 
to kill those deputies you left at the 
dam. Don’t stop until you get them away 
from there and don’t waste any time 
about getting back.” 

Martin departed, hurriedly and hum¬ 
bly, while Ben sent two of Jerry’s lum¬ 
berjacks, just released, along with him. 

“They’ll see that he gets there,” Ben 
said when he returned and closed the 
door. 

Then he turned to the marshal, burst 
into uproarious laughter, jerked back 
the official’s coat and pointed to the 
star on his vest. It bore no inscription, 
was most evidently cut from a piece of 
tin. 

“What’s this?” Jackson demanded in 
alarm. “Isn’t he a United States mar¬ 
shal?” 

“Marshal hell!” Ben shouted. “Neddy’s 
bouncer in the Lumberjacks’ Friend 
over at the Falls. Ain’t he a good 
actor? He ought to be on the stage, 
Neddy should.” 

“Then this is all a hoax?” Jackson 
asked, dumfounded. 

“Sure, but it was a good one. It 
worked.” 

“You crooks!” Billings cried as he 
struggled to free himself. “I’ll get you 
all for this.” 

“No you won’t,” Ben chuckled. “The 
marshal was the only thing that wasn’t 
real and you know it. I was in a hurry 
and there wasn’t time to get the clear 
rig. But look here!” and he turned 
solicitously to Jerry. “We sent the 
sheriff off without getting the key to 
the lad’s bracelets. You’ll have to go to 
the blacksmith.” 

“Never mind,” Jerry answered. “I’m 
going to wear them a little while yet. 
And as long as you fellows have got 
everything settled I wish you’d go out 
and shut the door.” 

“What you mean?” Joe Dean de¬ 
manded suspiciously. 

“What I said. It’s been bothering me 
for quite a while, what I’d do to this 
fellow. I wouldn’t get any satisfaction 
beating him up with both hands free, 
but now I can find out just how much 
of a man he is. He ought to have about 
an even chance.” 

“You’ve got enough on him to send 
him over the road,” Jackson protested. 
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terests. And Ben was only one of a hun¬ 
dred and twenty who had stood ready to 
dare anything because of blind loyalty 
and faith. 

For the first time he realized what his 
leadership really meant, comprehended 
in the full his own responsibilities, and 
yet he could not give expression to it. 
“Yes,” he said, “Black River’s a good 
cant-hook man.” 

Jackson took that remark back to 
Minneapolis to add to his collection of 
the incomprehensible traits of lumber¬ 
men. 

But though Jerry had said the slate 
was wiped clean there was one ques¬ 
tion that remained unanswered, a pos¬ 
sible debt still to be paid. He saw Glory 
for a few minutes, told her he would 
join her in Minneapolis as quickly as 
possible, and departed at once for Bear 
River. He arrived at the camp at mid¬ 
night and routed his father out of bed. 
“Where’s Sandy McKillop?" he de¬ 
manded. 

“In his bunk, unless he’s took to walk¬ 
ing in his sleep,” Jack Mead retorted. 
“What’s the excitement?” 

“I just wanted to be sure he was, is 
all. The sheriff was going to let him 
drown.” 

“Ten sheriffs couldn’t drown an old 
Miramichi like him. He was organizin’ 
the crew to drive those deputies when 
I come. How’d you get loose?” 

Jerry sketched roughly what had 
happened and then tumbled into his 
own bed. He had not slept for two 
nights. 
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“Why, he won’t be fit even for the 
pen when I’m through with him,” 
Jerry grinned. “Get out. All of you.” 

They filed through the door. Black 
River Ben closed it, then leaned against 
it, smiling contentedly as sounds of 
violence came from within. 
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T HE sounds increased and as they did 
so the grin spread on Black River 
Ben’s face. Joe Dean was grinning, too, 
but Jackson was worried. He walked 
back to Ben. 

“This is a mistake,” he said. “Billings 
is as heavy as Jerry, and he is desper¬ 
ate.” 

“Say, little man,” and the big lumber¬ 
jack beamed down on the lawyer, “I 
can go in there and put another pair of 
handcuffs on Jerry’s ankles and not 
worry about how he’ll come out.” 

There was a crash against the door 
that jarred Ben but he only grinned the 
more. “Hear that?” he asked. “The lad’s 
going right now.” 

“But if it is . . .” Jackson began. 

“It isn’t!” and Ben spoke with the 
calm assurance of one whose faith is 
sublime. “You ain’t got but a minute 
more to worry.” 

A crowd had gathered. The hotel 
proprietor pushed his way through. 
“What’s going on here?” he demanded. 
“Breakin’ up my place? That’s the lady’s 
parlor in there.” 

He tried to reach the doorknob but 
Ben pushed him away with one hand 
and with the other pulled out a roll of 
bills. 

“Go out to the kitchen and find out 
what the cooks going to have for sup¬ 
per,” the lumberjack said as he handed 
the hotel man some bills. “And don’t 
hurry back. I want a thorough report.” 

The landlord counted the money and 
departed. Jackson turned to Joe Dean. 
“Where is Miss Armstrong?” he whis¬ 
pered. “She should be kept away from 
this.” 

“I took care of her,” the old lumber¬ 
man said. “And she ain’t goin’ to thank 
me for it either. Well, I guess the show’s 
over. Wish Jerry hadn’t been so stingy 
with it.” 

The violent sounds had ceased. The 
doorknob turned. Ben stepped aside, 
still grinning. He did not even deign to 
see who came out but called to one 
of Martin’s deputies, “Hey, you little 
man with the big star! Any of you got 
keys that will fit these ornaments?” 

Jerry stood at the door. His hair was 
tousled, his shirt was torn, but his face 
was unmarred. 

“Guess I’m through with these,” he 
remarked as he held out his manacled 
hands. 

A deputy came forward and unlocked 
them. 

“Anyone who wants to can throw a 
bucket of water on him,” Jerry con¬ 
tinued. 

He had already looked around the 
room and noted Glory’s absence with 
satisfaction. He turned to Joe Dean and 
Jackson. “That about winds everything 
up,” he said. 

“But you’ve got these people right 
where you want them,” the lawyer pro¬ 
tested. “There’s a clear case against 
Billings and the sheriff.” 

“The sheriff was only a fool,” Jerry 
answered. “And Billings . . . he’ll prob¬ 
ably go back East where he belongs. I 
feel as if I was all squared up.” 

“And the drive goes out,” Joe Dean 
said. 

“Sure. The sheriff will get to the dam 
before my father does, and maybe get 
away again. There’s nothing to bother 
us now.” 

Jackson, despite his long association 
with lumbermen, had never acquired 
that appreciation of their character 
which his close contact should have 
afforded. He had learned only to accept 
their peculiar decisions. 

“In any event,” he said, “I want to 
call your attention to one fact. With¬ 
out this man you call Black River Ben 
you would have faced a difficult situa¬ 
tion, if not defeat.” 

Jerry glanced across the room at the 
river driver, who was loudly urging a 
celebration. He knew only too well what 
Ben had done, and he knew, too, that 
such effort and ingenuity would never 
have been devoted to Ben’s own in¬ 
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T HE drive went out of the Bear River. 

It required every drop of water back 
of the dam, all the generalship and in¬ 
domitable will of Hell And High Water 
Jack Mead and the entire and unques¬ 
tioned loyalty of one hundred and 
twenty men, augmented by the skill of 
eighty more, to accomplish the task. 

Jerry gladly assumed a subordinate 
position, for as never before he recog¬ 
nized his father’s genius with logs. But 
when the last of the fifty million feet 
was safely floated in Swift River, with 
plenty of water and an unobstructed 
way to the boom at the mill, Jerry was 
no longer needed. 

“I’m going to Minneapolis to see 
Glory,” he announced abruptly one 
morning after the prew had gone to 
work. 

It was the first time there had been 
any reference to her or to Jack Mead’s 
ultimatum since that last interview in 
Sam’s Place. Glory had not told Jerry 
the details of her own visit to the king 
of the Swift River lumberjacks in his 
throne room, nor had his father spoken 
of it. Now, as Jack remained silent, 
Jerry was troubled; 

At last Jack arose, shouted an order 
to a man on the wanigan, then turned 
and sat down. “She said she’d marry 
you with handcuffs on,” he began sud¬ 
denly, “and whether the drive was hung 
or not. And she would have, too. She 
looked me in the eye and told me what 
she thought of me, when I could have 
twisted her neck with my thumb and 
finger. She had the nerve, and she was 
right.” 

He stopped and Jerry remained silent. 
There had been a note in his father’s 
voice he had never heard before. 

“You go on out,” Jack continued after 
a pause. “Marry her tomorrow if she 
says the word. Only, if you can, I wish 
you’d wait a month.” 

There was a plea in the last that 
Jerry could not understand. “Why?” he 
asked. 

“Because I’d like to be there. I ain’t 
never even seen a dress suit but I’ll 
wear one, so help me God, to see you 
and her standin’ up to a preacher. And 
don’t get swelled about it either. I can 
look at you any time.” 

Jack arose suddenly and strode off 
along the driving trail. From around the 
first bend his voice came back, rough, 
blasphemous, domineering. Jerry knew 
a man was jumping quickly and gladly 
at the command and he knew, too, that 
he had penetrated at last to the inner¬ 
most recesses of his father’s heart. The 
future lay before him, full and very 
fair. 

THE END. 
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FLOWER OF 
LOVE 

Continued from page 10 


of worthless, no-good soldiers,” she got 
out. “Here today and gone tomorrow. 
They’d be better off learning to fight 
than lallygagging around with a bunch 
of old do-good women and silly girls.” 

“Now, Mother,” Ned Verony said, “If 
she said she’d go, she has to do it.” 

Of the three of them, he was the only 
one who had any understanding of 
the girl. He had less to do with her 
than the two women but he under¬ 
stood her better than they could. When 
he felt the most hopeful about this child 
of his he hoped she would get married 
and settle down with some decent fel¬ 
low and turn out like her mother; but 
at times he sensed a hardness in her, a 
sort of steel lining to her 
soft outside, and her 
purpose to get some¬ 
thing good for herself 
above everyone else. 

“Be back early,” Kath¬ 
leen said. “’Night, Mo¬ 
ther, Dad, Gran. And 
don’t wait up for me.” 

But she knew they 
would, and she hated 
their attention with a 
sort of fury that even 
the wonder and excite¬ 
ment for tonight could 
not banish. 

The last thing she 
heard as the door closed 
was Grandmother Ver¬ 
ony crackling after her, 

“—And see that you 
don’t get trailed home 
by any of those tramp 
soldiers, young lady—” 

The door cut off the sound. The whole 
night opened out in front of her, and 
behind her the house was like a trap 
holding back from her their eternal 
reaching after her. That they loved her 
she knew instinctively; but what they 
were like, of their thoughts, their hopes 
and dreams, and yes, their fear for her, 
and their ache that someway she might 
be spared what life had shown them, 
she had not the slightest glimmer, nor 
interest. They were like the home she 
lived in, accustomed, but dull, without 
lustre. The only thing she wanted from 
them, she thought, was for them to let 
her alone. 

She paused for a moment on the side¬ 
walk as though to gather again the 
excitement and wonder tightly inside 
her lest it should all at once explode 
and fling her like Fourth of July fire¬ 
works into the sky. The moon was 
almost at the full; it was still early 
evening. 

She thought of Joe Williams now; 
everything else dropped away. She 
thought of things sh# wanted to say 
to him, ways she had never looked at 
him, how it was going to be when she 
saw him tonight. She walked down the 
street, the wide curl of her heavy black 
hair bobbing up and down on her shoul¬ 
ders, her heels clicking out a sort of 
music beat. She began to sing under her 
breath, an old song from a juke box, 
swinging her hips a little to the rhythm. 

“ ‘—painted lips, painted eyes, wear¬ 
ing a bird of paradise . . . she’s nobody’s 
sweetheart now ... it all seems sad 
somehow . . ” 

“Joe’s just got to get a pass tonight 
and be there,” she said, and added sis if 
the promise could propitiate some power, 
“if he can. If I can just see him tonight, 
I promise I’m going to be different to 
him. I’m going to go out with him. . . 

She had turned off her own street, was 
passing the Judge Walther’s place. When 
it had been built by the now Judge 
Walther’s father years ago, it had been 
far from the town’s centre, but now it 
was only two blocks off the main street. 
A great grey shadow of a house set deep 
in its wooded park, a full block of gar¬ 
den park for its own; there was even a 
small lake in the rose garden and a 
rowboat. The only light showing was in 
the caretaker’s house at the rear. As a 
child—four years ago was the last time 
she did it—Kathleen and other neighbor 
children would slip through the gates 
and down through the rose garden to 
the lake to play in the old boat moored 


under a great weeping willow, until 
the gardener, like the ogre out of a witch 
story, would drive them out. 

Passing now, Kathleen looked through 
the high iron grille fence. What a place 
to live, she thought; if a person lived 
there, how perfect. . . . She was wonder¬ 
ing if the rowboat was still there among 
the tule grass below the willow. 

The town’s main street was alive with 
Saturday night, a long line-up still 
waiting in front of the movie theatre, 
every table taken in the Elite Cafe and 
every stool jammed, people waiting; 
like a midway of a carnival. The wide 
windows of the USO gave her a view 
from the sidewalk of the big main 
downstairs room. She knew before she 
walked in the doorway that Joe Wil¬ 
liams was not there; so quickly she had 
sorted through the men in uniform. 

She spoke to Mrs. Adams, the senior 
hostess on duty at the desk, conscious 
of the boys in the room looking at her. 
It was quiet down here tonight; there 
was a dance going on upstairs. The 
music came down in 
swells of sound as the 
doors opened and shut 
up there. A plump girl 
in a grey skirt and red 
blouse was playing ping- 
pong with a tall, thin 
soldier with red hair and 
buck teeth; most of the 
boys down here were sit¬ 
ting in the big chairs 
reading their home-town 
newspapers. One boy was 
asleep stretched out dead 
to the world on a daven¬ 
port. It made her re¬ 
member Joe that first 
night she ever saw him. 

Back in the girls’ 
washroom she hung her 
coat in the locker; the 
long fluorescent light 
tubes along the ceiling 
flooded the white tile 
room with a sort of green-white color; 
along the mirrored wall above the wash¬ 
basins she saw herself repeated like a 
row of strange girls with white-white 
faces and red lips and dark shadow eyes 
bounded by black-black hair. “If Joe 
doesn’t come in tonight, I’ll die,” she 
said to herself, and believed it. 

When she came back to the main 
room, some other girls had come in, 
were talking to the fellows; Kathleen 
passed by the boy asleep on the daven¬ 
port. 

He didn’t, she sa now, look at all 
like Joe. It was just that Joe had been 
asleep right there the first time she ever 
saw him. 

It had been time to close and Mrs. 
Adams had told Kathleen to wake him 
up. “Just speak to that boy over ther§,” 
she had said, “and tell him we have to 
turn out the lights now.” 

He’d been lying there on his side with 
his legs doubled up, one big arm thrown 
up over his face to keep out the light, 
the other arm, with the sergeant’s 
stripes on the sleeve and the green pine 
tree insigne of his infantry division on 
his shoulder, dragged down on the floor. 
She spoke to him, but when he didn’t 
rouse she touched his arm, and at her 
touch he jumped, lighted on his feet 
ready to fight. Sound asleep, and in¬ 
stantly alert, like a tiger. 

He recognized in the same flash that 
it was a girl and the tenseness slid out 
of him, he grinned, and then got terribly 
embarrassed; looking past her, he mut¬ 
tered something as he jammed on his 
cap, went on out of the building blind 
still with embarrassment. The next 
night he came back and waited for a 
chance to talk to her, but he’d never 
really told her he was sorry. . . . 

M RS. ADAMS told her tonight to be 
on the milk and soft drink bar with 
Mildred Dailey. Mildred was already 
over behind the counter and she waved 
to her. Mildred was married to a boy 
with a bomber squadron stationed now 
in England; since Kathleen never went 
out with anyone from here either, it 
had drawn the two girls together. 

“What a darling dress,” Mildred said; 
“it’s dreamy.” 

Kathleen wrinkled her nose. “Thanks. 
. . . What a darling little locket. New?” 

Mildred’s hand closed over the small 
gold locket on the chain around her neck 
as though she were touching someone 
she loved. For an instant their eyes met. 


To find an antiseptic deadly 
to germs and yet kind and 
gentle to delicate body tissues 
was a problem which baffled 
medical science for two gener¬ 
ations. This problem was 
solved by the modern anti¬ 
septic ‘Dettol’ which, though 


several times more deadly to 
germs than pure carbolic 
acid, is gentle and kind to 
tender human tissue. It is 
entirely non-poisonous and 
so safe that a child could use 
it. ‘ Dettol ’ neither stings 
nor stains. 
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“Twenty-four.” 

It shocked her for a moment; she 
hadn’t thought about him being so 
terribly old. 

“What’s to do in this town, anyway?” 
Joe said. 

“I don’t know. Go to a show, or go 
to a show.” 

“You want to?” 

“I don’t know—no.” 

“Good,” he said, “to heck with that.” 
He closed his hand over her forearm, 
guilding her out of the crush of soldiers 
and civilians mobbing up and down the 
street of the little town looking for 
something and not finding it. The hard¬ 
ness of his hand went through the light 
wool and into her arm, warm and won¬ 
derful. “I’ll tell you,” he said, “how 
about us going to your house and just 
—talking.” 

Something came up in her throat, 
jamming her heart at the same time. 
Oh, I couldn't," she said; “I mean—” 

He cut off her words as if he wanted 
to spare her. “Like that, huh? Me, too. 
Only I never had any. Listen, isn’t 
there any plaice we can go in this town 
and just be together?” He looked over 
the milling, laughing, talking, quar¬ 
relling, loving, pushing people going 
aimlessly up and down the sidewalks. 
Watching his face, she thought: He’s 
beautiful—kind of like he’s mad at 
everyone and yet liking them, too— 

His face relented, he laughed down at 
her but his mouth was still twisted 
with his thought. 

“Surely it isn’t much to ask,” he said. 
“Just for a lousy little place where it’s 
quiet, where two people could sit down 
and not have to eat, or see a show, but 
could just be together and have no¬ 
body around walking over their feet. 
Now tell me,” he said, as though he were 
asking the people flocking past them, 
“is that much to ask? But where in 
this man’s town are we going to find 
it?” 

“I know a place,” she said. It was as 
if someone were talking for her. But it 
seemed right, and not bad, or danger¬ 
ous, or anything wrong. “A place I used 
to go when I was a kid—” 

He was laughing at her, the twist of 
his mouth had turned to mockery. 
“When was that, yesterday?” 

Stung, she said. “I’m no baby. I’m not 
dumb, you know.” 

Her voice sounded flat, not unlike the 
blonde girl in the washroom. 

He swung her around facing him, 
gripping her above the elbows, keeping 
hold of her; the mob on the sidewalk 
didn’t mind, they parted and swarmed 
on around them; the street was used to 
such islands of boy and girl. 

“Listen,” he said, “maybe I got you 
wrong these last two weeks. But I don’t 
tinnk so. I want to tell you something. 
Don’t talk like that.” 

She couldn’t meet his regard; the 
tears felt close under her lids and she 
kept staring at the sergeant’s stripes 
on his sleeve. She put her entire mind 
on the stripes so she would not be 
foolish and cry right here in front of 
him. 

He shook her a little. “I mean it. I’ve 
got a funny idea, honey,” he said, and 
his voice was gentle, as she had never 
heard it, “I’ve got an idea if a girl 
keeps on talking like that, saying hard 
things now and then, trying 
- - to act wise, well, pretty soon, 
she’s talking tough all the 
time and not even knowing 
she is. And then she’s a nickel 
apiece. Now, where’s this 
place you were telling me 
about?” 

“Let me alone,” she said. 
“I think I’ll go back.” 

He tipped her chin up, 
made her look at him; only 
his eyes were smiling, and 
L then his mouth, and she had 

Jr-iSttLi to, and they were laughing 
t ‘ together, 

r K * “All right,’ 


“Jack sent it to me. He’s had twenty- 
one missions now. . . .” 

The whole thing was there in her 
eyes; she was a small girl, a pert, red¬ 
headed girl with a smooth line most of 
the time, but for that flash the whole 
thing broke her reserve, flooded into her 
face and eyes, the things that all girls 
who love and wait are knowing and 
feeling these days. “Oh, Kathleen,” was 
all she said. 

At once they got busy washing glasses, 
polishing them, setting them on the 
shelves, refilling the cookie trays. “Mrs. 
A. told me,” Kathleen said, giggling, 
“that we were supposed to use these 
cookies from the boxes that came in 
first; the freshest ones we’re supposed 
to keep back until yesterday’s are used 
up.” She went on filling the tray from 
the last boxes that had been brought in. 
She knew the instant Joe came in be¬ 
cause Mildred put her hand all at once 
on her arm and pressed it. She didn’t 
turn her head, but under her breath 
she said, “How do I look?” 

“Swell,” Mildred told her. “Perfect.” 

“My lipstick, have I got enough on?” 

“Press your lips together, yes, swell; 
shhh, he’s coming over.” 

Kathleen turned around, put the tray 
of cookies on the counter. “Oh, hello,” 
she said. Mildred had gone down to the 
other end of the counter. 

“Gee,” Joe said, “I was wondering all 
the way in from camp on the bus—” 

“What?” 

“Nothing—just wondering.” 

He was leaning over the counter to¬ 
ward her. His summer uniform was 
freshly pressed; he always looked that 
way, freshly scrubbed, like a good soldier. 
Leaning down this way his face was al¬ 
most level with hers so that they looked 
directly into each other’s eyes. His skin 
was so sun-browned it made his fair hair 
seem almost grey in the crisp waves that 
swept back from his temples; his blond 
brows grew quite low above his eyes so 
that they were in shadow, but when he 
laughed you saw that their color was a 
startling bright blue; his mouth was 
wide, fresh, his teeth very white against 
his brown skin. 

“One more time I’m asking you,” he 
said, and she thought, now it is—this is 
it. I knew it was going to be like this 
tonight. 

“And if you tell me this time that you 
aren’t allowed to date out of here when 
you know damn’ well you could meet 
ine right outside that door—well, I’m 
going to know for sure what you mean. 
It’s for good. No fooling.” His face had 
lost all its laughter, the lines around his 
mouth were set and serious; he was 
different from any way she had ever 
seen him. 

She had felt all evening as though 
the whole thing was planned for her 
and she was just going along with it— 
like being in a play and yet not knowing 
what was coming next. . . . 

“All right,” she said, “I’ll see you out 
there.” 

Mildred went back with her to get 
her coat. She said, “I don’t know, hon¬ 
estly. He seems like a good guy. But 
watch it.” 
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A NOTHER girl came through the 
doorway, a tall, beautiful blonde with 
honey skin and a walk like a model. 
“Have you got a pin, kid?” 
she said to Kathleen. “I got 
to have a pin for the neck of 
this dress.” 

“No, maybe there’s one in 
the dressing-table drawer 
over there.” To Mildred, 

Kathleen said, “My folks are 
going to be so mad if they . 

find out, I’ll never get to -■ 

come down here again—I 
can just hear my grand- BBUH 

mother—” . * , 

“After all,” Mildred said, MiH 
“it isn’t as if you didn’t prac- E Sft kjl 
tically know him. He’s been 
coming in here for two weeks 
and doing nothing but talk- 

To the surprised Mrs. IPwV'T 

Adams who thought of Kath¬ 
leen as one of her really 
dependable girls, she said, “I’m sorry. 
I just can’t stay.” She did not wait to 
hear what Mrs. Adams might say. 

“Hello,” Joe said, “you look all grown 
up tonight. How old are you, anyway?” 

“Eighteen—almost nineteen. I mean 
I’ll be nineteen in January. How old 
are you?” 
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she said. “I’ll 
LfctftjstG show y° u - Bu t there used to 
be dragon’s who lived there 
c BB bsS b and chased us out.” 

BHflBI “Good,” he said, “better 
and better. Nothing I like 
better than fighting with dragons.” 


T HEY walked very fast, their fingers 
locked together; Joe made a pathway 
with his shoulders for them. And then 
they got off the main street, out of the 
crowds and lights, and all at once the 
night was in around them. A dew mist 
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twinkled in the moonlight across the 
lawns, above the trees among the dark 
resident houses, the stars were like silver 
rain. They stopped for a moment, look¬ 
ing up together at them, standing close. 

“Makes me think of a picture I saw 
once,” Joe said, “of two little slum kids 
looking up between some dark tene¬ 
ment buildings, and under the picture it 
said, ‘Chee, Annie, look at the stars, 
thick as bedbugs’.” 

“What a terrible thought. Ugh.” They 
started on. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said, “when 
you grow up in a place like I did—that’s 
the way it is. You want something 
beautiful, you see it, and you know it 
is, but all the time you got to stand 
there with your feet stuck in the dirt.” 

“Who’s talking hard now?” 

“That’s not being hard. You see what 
I mean? It’s kind of swell, to be in a 
spot like those two kids, for instance, 
and yet your heart’s going up all the 
time. Like me. I still got to believe in 
stuff. Like this place you’re going to 
show me—” 

“Here it is,” she said, stopping by the 
great iron gate. “Now, we’ve got to be 
quiet. The dragon lives in that little 
house back of the big one, over there 
through the trees, where the light’s on.” 

“If he comes out we’ll tell him to 
scram, we own the place,” Joe said, 
laughing, and she hushed him, leading 
him through the gate, down quietly 
through the rose garden to the lake. 
In the moonlight, the roses were 
changed to ghost flowers, their scent 
like something sweet and rare out of a 
dream. Joe broke off a single rose, frail, 
white, and stopped her to put it in her 
hair. He kissed her then, and it was the 
first time. 

The old boat was gone from under the 
willow, but there was a garden seat 
there for them. After a time, Joe said, 
“This is what they try to put down in 
books. You can read the words but that 
isn’t it.” 

He moved away from her, sat leaning 
over, his hands clasped, thrust out be¬ 
yond his knees. The moonlight glinted 
on the silver identification bracelet on 
his wide wrist; his hands looked strong 
and good, as if they had been made for 
work and were ready. His face was half 
in shadow, so that the girl could not 
read his thoughts. “The thing about 
now,” he said, low, and as though he 
were talking more to himself than to 
her, “is nobody can make any plans. It’s 
all jammed up, everywhere, for people 
like you and me. Here we are, it’s our 
time, and what can we do about it?” 
He turned to her, put his hands up 
along her face. “If I could make one 
wish,” he said, “do you know what it 
would be?” 

A little wind came fresh aross the 
water, the tule grass whispered together. 
She said, “What?” 

“I’d wish the war was over, and I was 
back here, like this, now, and I had a 
good job—” 

T HEY had not heard the man until 
the flashlight blinded them. “Go on,” 
he said, “get out of here now. Or else 
I’ll call the police and throw you out.” 

Joe was on his feet, and Kathleen 
jumped up with him. For an instant it 
was like something striking across the 
face, unbelievable. 

“Get goin’,” the harsh voice said, 
“beat it. I’m gettin’ tired of throwin’ you 
—soldiers and your dames out o’ here 
every night.” 

“Why you—” Joe said, and under her 
arms she felt the surge of hate and fight 
in him. 

She clung to him. “Don’t, Joe, please. 
For me. He’d only called the police—my 
folks—everybody—and you’d lose your 
stripes. They’d get you—the town’s just 
waiting, please.” 

She could feel the control in him, 
when it came over his muscles and in¬ 
stinct. His face looked frozen with a 
sort of terrible anguish. They went up 
through the rose garden and out the 
gate, not speaking. Outside, on the side¬ 
walk, she leaned her head up against 
him; shuddering she couldn’t stop went 
through her. 

“So help me,” Joe said, “when I get 
this uniform off I’m coming back here 
and smash his face in.” 

She did not even know she was crying 
until Joe took out his handkerchief and 
brushed the tears from her eyes. 
“Honey,” he said, “it’s all my fault. I 
should have said this in the first place. 
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Plans are well under way for the reabsorption of these 
men and women into the various company occupations. 
There is, of course, a legal obligation on the part of all 
employers to reinstate their employees, now veterans, in 
jobs not less favourable than those they would be holding 
had they remained in civil employment. Your company's 
policy in this regard is to go as far as possible beyond the 
legal requirements. It is from no mere sense of duty that we 
will take back these men and women into the company's 
service. It is rather that we consider it a privilege to wel¬ 
come them back. From this group will emerge those with 
qualities of courage and leadership who will eventually 
guide your Company's affairs and help maintain its leading 
position in the textile field. 

We regret very deeply that twenty men will never return, 
as they laid down their lives in Active Service. 


DOMINION TEXTILE CO. LIMITED 


JULY, 1945 

No matter what kind of place you live 
in, I’m taking you there and I’m going 
in with you.” 

“But it’s not—I mean—” she said, and 
he stopped her. 

“Don’t talk now. Let’s walk fast, get 
this out of our lungs. I feel like I’m 
choking—whee. Blow it out fast and 
take it in, one, two, three, hep, left, right, 
left, right—” He was fairly lifting her 
along the street with him, taking big 
steps. “Which way now?” 

“It’s right here,” she said. “Look, can 
you tell I’ve been crying?” She pulled 
the billfold out of her coat pocket and 
tried to see into the little mirror. The 
street light on the corner and the moon 
gleam did not show her much and she 
turned her face up to him, “Can you 
tell?” He leaned down quickly and 
touched her very lightly with a kiss. 

“Not a bit,” he said. Very gently he 
straightened the white rose in her hair. 
Oddly, he said, “It isn’t even hurt.” 

The three people in the room looked 
up, startled. Kathleen said, “Mother and 
Dad, Grandmother, this is Joe Wil¬ 
liams. Joe, this is my family.” Her eyes 
went over the familiar, common room, 
and really saw it for the first time: the 
worn, comfortable old room, so lived in 
and safe, clean and decent and good. 
And so dear, like the faces of her 
family. 

“From Chicago, did you say?” Grand¬ 
mother Verony was asking Joe. “You 
didn’t happen to have some folks named 
Silvers that lived at Evansville, did you? 
No? Well, I swear,” she declared, “you 
look enough like him to be my cousin 
Adam’s grandson. My husband,” she 
said, “was a Spanish-American War 
veteran. He’d be seventy years old, if 
he’d lived until this June nineteenth.” 

Joe was talking to all of them, his 
sun-browned, wind-burned face alive, 
interested in them, cherishing them so 
th*y knew it and were taking him in 
with them. He sat in the oak rocker 
by the davenport with his long legs 
crossed, his overseas cap jammed in his 
pocket. Joe and her mother were laugh¬ 
ing now together at something Dad was 
telling about the time he was a corporal 
in the last war. 

Watching, Kathleen thought: I’ve 
never been happy before. I have never 
known what they are like before. And 
*With that thought ran another one that 
she did not even try to explain to her¬ 
self: I’ll make it all up to them, some 
way; I’ll make it all up. 

G randmother verony was the 
one who broke it up. “Ned,” she in¬ 
terrupted, “quit talking to that boy 
about what you did in France. Cynthia, 
you take him off with you. I’m going to 
bed. I know,” she said, “when I was 
Kathleen’s age I didn’t care to have the 
old folks around when my Frank came 
to court me.” 

Kathleen said “Oh, Grandmother, 
for goodness’ sake—” But she put a 
goodnight kiss on her cheek, and re¬ 
ceived in turn a very sharp pinch. Her 
mother said from the doorway, “There’s 
some cake in the icebox.” Above her 
head, Kathleen’s dad dropped her a 
wink. For a breath she was afraid she 
was going to be a baby and run and 
throw her arms around them. 

When they were gone, Joe quit laugh¬ 
ing. “They’re wonderful,” he said hum¬ 
bly. “I might have known you’d have 
a family like them—” He brought her 
up close to him. “And your grandmother 
is right,” he said, against her hair, “I’ve 
been courting you ever since that night 
you woke me up. Did you know?” 

The end 
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T HE keynote “Looking Ahead” was struck by the 
29th convention of Manitoba Women’s Institutes 
in Winnipeg, during the last week of May. In 
this, their first provincial gathering since war 
broke out, they proceeded to do that effectively, with 
the help of Premier Garson, his ministers of agricul¬ 
ture, education, health and public welfare, special 
guest speakers from Ontario, Quebec and North 
Dakota and other Manitobans placed in positions of 
administrative responsibility. Even the little play, “A 
Woman With a Vision,” staged on the second evening 
was no fanciful attempt at crystal gazing but a re¬ 
telling in dramatic form, with characters in period 
costume, of the now well-known story of Mrs. Annie 
Hoodless, who had the inspiration, foresight and 
courage to start the first Women’s Institute at Stoney 
Creek, Ontario, in 1897. Her action started a move¬ 
ment, which since has spread beyond Canada and 
now numbers many hundred thousands of women 
members working for “home and country.” 

“Women can be a tremendous force if they only 
realize their possibilities,” Mrs. R. J. Burgess told the 
convention in her presidential address. “Let us re¬ 
direct our energy from the making of war to the 
making of peace. As individuals we dare do nothing 
less. As the need of war effort eases off we turn our 
minds to the problems of peace. Men working in the 
United Nations’ Security Conference, at San Fran¬ 
cisco, may make plans for peace but it is people such 
as we, who will have to carry those plans through. In 
days ahead we will get much inspiration and many 
ideas of what to do. We have proven our power and 
skill to invent and use new things. During the war we 
have learned the bitter lesson that these things can be 
used for destruction. Now we must see to it that that 
power and skill are used for construction. We must 
prepare for a busy part and look to wider fields. 

“Two basic principles were laid down by the 1941 
London meeting of the Associated Country Women of 
the World: (1) That there could be no true basis for 
peace unless national and international law is based 
on spiritual power. (2) No generation alone can in¬ 
herit the earth. As a result of that meeting, commit¬ 
tees were set up to study and recommend concerning 
the vital matters of: food, housing, health—how to 
restore peoples of the world when peace comes; and 
more recently, education. 

“Until women take their place beside men in the 
housekeeping of the world we will not have peace. 
Women are now working on many of the reconstruc¬ 
tion committees and will have a chance to measure 
up to their responsibilities. We must build a strong 
organization of our own, to be a force in the postwar 
world.” 

The president could say in truth, as she did on the 
closing evening of the convention, as a result of the 
quality and range and importance of the subjects 
covered, “Our horizons have been widened.” 


Manitoba’s Own Plans 

A TRIBUTE to the work of rural women for the way 
they have risen to the demands of wartime, was 
paid by Hon. D. L. Campbell, minister of agriculture, 
in his address on the opening of the convention. He 
devoted his talk to outlining Manitoba’s rural elec¬ 
trification program. He pointed out that: “Farm 
women have not benefited to the same extent as have 
farm men through labor-saving devices and machines. 
The providing of postwar employment is not the main 
reason for the extension of electrical power into rural 
areas, but rather it is the actual bringing of power 
into the homes of farm people. It can and will be a 
strong factor, greater than any other single thing 
to keep young people on the farm. It will help to 
raise the standard of living and bridge the gap be¬ 
tween the farm and city home by removing much of 
the drudgery that exists at present. 

“The farm electrification program is going to be 
carried out in Manitoba, and just as soon as materials 
are available. We have had to wait for the end of 
the war in Europe as we have had no wish to enter 
into competition for vital materials. Even yet some 
materials such as poles and appliances which go into 
the home, are scarce. 

“It is hoped and planned to start on a basis of 
supplying 5,000 farms with power this year. When 
you stop to consider that this means a program for 
the year and for five successive years which amounts 
each year to building a line from Vancouver to 
Halifax and beyond for 600 miles, in order to reach 
only one-half of the farmers in the province, you 
will realize something of the immensity of the task 
we are undertaking. We are concerned at present, 


Countrywoman 


Women's Institutes look ahead to 
peacetime plans in First meeting 
since start oF war 

By AMY J. ROE 

chiefly with getting the greatest possible percentage 
of farmers to take hydro when it goes into an area. 
With a high percentage taking and making a reason¬ 
able use of power, it is expected to be able to set a 
rate about the same as that now established for small 
towns and villages. There will be need for the use of 
appliances other than lights as it would be too ex¬ 
pensive for lights alone. This program, it is my belief, 
merits number one rating in postwar plans.” 

Premier Garson delivered an outstanding address 
of the convention at a dinner meeting on the closing 
day. He prefaced his talk by quoting a saying of the 
late Lord Tweedsmuir’s: “Being simple on an un¬ 
simple thing is the shortest way to confusion.” He 
dealt with the intricate subject of financial policy in 
Manitoba’s postwar plans, with special regard to the 
power of credit to secure provincial public works and 
social measures. He paid his audience the high com¬ 
pliment, so often lacking in addresses by prominent 
men when addressing women’s meetings, of being 
interested in and capable of understanding such 
matters. It is a matter of regret that it is not possible 
within the confines of a report such as this to do full 
justice to either the subject itself or to Mr. Garson’s 
skilful handling of it. 

Mr. Garson pointed out that any plan undertaken 
by Manitoba had to be flexible so as to fit in with 
others being contemplated. He classified them into 
three types: (1) Those which give employment but 
which in themselves have high intrinsic values such 
as the rural electrification scheme. (2) Projects that 
could be used to create a “pool of labor” that could 
go on at any time such as forestry, but which could be 
held in reserve until and if a period of unemployment 
comes. Sweden was cited as a country which has a 
“shelf of work” for which blueprints are ready when 
work is needed. It is possible to estimate in man-hours 
how many years of work such a project would cover. 
(3) Those projects which cannot be safely started 
until a market outlet is found. 

Some jobs create work on-the-site, such as the 
erection of transmission lines; others involve mate¬ 
rials and labor elsewhere such as provision of poles 
which may come from the forests of British Colum¬ 
bia, or the appliances from the east or from the 
United States. Mr. Garson assured his listeners that: 
“Every single item on our program will be used for 
the sake of creating goods and services for the people 
of Manitoba. Some will be of a self-liquidating type 
and will repay capital put into them. These schemes 
will involve expenditures on a vast scale. It is planned 
to budget for them over a period of years. The Sirois 
Report tells where the money is to come from. Can¬ 
ada’s postwar plans cannot be consummated unless a 
basis is established as between the Dominion and the 
provinces, along the lines outlined in that report. 

Tracing briefly the history of the province’s credit 
during the past eight years, since he had taken over 
the treasurership, he pointed out that since 1940, over 
15 millions of public debt had been repaid and a cash 
fund of four million dollars had been “laid aside,” all 
of which helped to make it possible for Manitoba to 
borrow large sums of money at low interest rates, 
which in turn meant the further saving of millions 
of dollars in interest. 

“The loyalty and co-operation of the people of 
Manitoba is needed in supporting a strong financial 
policy now when we need good credit more than we 
ever did.” Mr. Garson concluded: “Our prospects look 
quite favorable now, provided we keep our eyes on 
the mountain tops and our feet on the ground.” 


Forces of Growth 

E are on the verge of one of those great moments 
when we are on the upsurge,” said Miss Grace 
De Long, State Home Demonstrator Leader of Fargo, 
North Dakota, when addressing the W.I. of Mani¬ 
toba. “It sometimes takes disaster to unite us and 
bring our full powers into play. We exert superhuman 
efforts in time of war, fire or flood. We may well ask 
now, if we are beginning to taper off. If we could only 
put the same effort into peace as we did into war— 
not spare anything! We have given vast sums of 
money for Red Cross, service centres and war relief, 
and we would not if we could, take a penny back. We 


have seen humanity degraded beyond all belief by 
Nazi policy. We now have to help humanity to find 
its way back to a place of decency and dignity. Every 
country is the sum total of its citizens. We need, as 
never before, well trained leadership—not people who 
are going to push us around but those who can lead 
us to finer homes and finer ways of living. 

“There have been no medals for the boys and girls 
who have stayed at home, stayed by their jobs on the 
farm, teaching and at other worthwhile jobs at home, 
when they might have gone elsewhere to a better 
paying job. We owe them something. 

“As homemakers there is great need that we learn 
new things so that we can pass them on to the 
younger people. They will have a longer time to use 
the newer knowledge than we will have. In education 
20 plus 40 is greater than 40 plus 20—for if you learn 
something at 20 years of age and have 40 years to use 
it, you are a better homemaker than if you learned 
at 40 years of age and only had 20 years to put it to 
practice,” said Miss De Long in explaining why home¬ 
makers in the United States have given strong 
support to 4-H Clubs for girls. 

Rural women were urged by the speaker to interest 
themselves in new brides coming into their com¬ 
munities with the returned men. “Make nice friendly 
visits, not as if they were under investigation but to 
make them feel at home. Let them know that you 
would like to have them in your organization, but 
for goodness sake don’t try to put them into office 
right off, or you will frighten them away from mem¬ 
bership. Our men are coming back to our communi¬ 
ties. Are they going to meet with the same old prej¬ 
udices? What have we provided that is better for 
them in the way of libraries, or social centres? Will 
there be the same small attendance at the country 
church—the same pitiful little choir—and the minister 
not knowing, a half hour before the service, who is 
going to play the organ. 

“To live in this day in which we are born and to be 
custodians of all the wonderful inventions and ways of 
doing things, means that we must make up our minds 
to stand for something fine in living.” 

Related to Miss De Long's talk and of immediate 
interest to Manitoba were the talks given by Mrs. 
Olive Trinder, Supervisor of Girls’ Clubs and Miss 
Edna McConnell, Acting Agricultural Representative, 
Dauphin. Mrs. Trinder reported 160 clubs with a mem¬ 
bership of 2,000 girls and some 170 leaders. “The 
majority are in poultry clubs as they are easier to 
form than are Foods and Clothing groups. Girls be¬ 
tween, 10 and 20 years are enrolled in a club and work 
under a local leader. In May and June, clubs hold 
Achievement Days, when they exhibit the goods they 
have made, put on the program and conduct the pro¬ 
ceedings themselves. In the summer they have camps, 
fair days and a Club Week in Winnipeg, to which 
high-standing members may go. 

“The leader is a very important person,” said Mrs. 
Trinder. “She may be a teacher, mother or older 
girl who has taken the work. She must be an enthusi¬ 
astic energetic person who is willing to give her time. 
The work is designed to give girls a chance to study 
Home Economics, a subject which our schools now 
lack, particularly in rural areas. The training of youth 
should be one of our vital purposes. We are hoping 
to carry on more technical work with the teen-age 
group. Between the ages of 15 and 20 there does not 
seem to be much for girls to do.” 

Miss McConnell spoke of activities in the Dauphin 
district, where there are 28 girls’ clothing clubs with 
370 members; 30 other clubs in agricultural and 
special projects with 430 members; 87 little gardeners 
in eight junior garden clubs; of “Grub Clubs” which 
are popular and composed of boys and girls and 
which she considers a good camouflaged way to deal 
with malnutrition, and which along with garden 
clubs are doing a good piece of work for future home¬ 
making. She made a strong appeal for W.I. members 
to help along this worthwhile work—on the grounds 
that it is of ten" possible to sell an idea to juniors, 
whereas it might take two years to convert the 
parents. 

The Secretary’s Report, presented by Miss Francis 
McKay, showed 2,784 membership in 266 Women’s 
Institute locals, which was a drop of little over 500 
from the 1939-1940 showing. Activities carried on 
were: study groups; in health insurance, citizenship, 
maintaining libraries, rest rooms, holding dental, ton¬ 
sil, eye, toxoid and baby clinics; making many articles 
for Red Cross and other war charity purposes, as well 
as raising many thousands of dollars for relief and 
patriotic projects. Nine locals had supported Junior 
Clubs. 
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We Canadians, together with the citizens of 
the United States and Great Britain, will eat 
less sugar during the balance of 1945. 

To meet our own needs and the urgent 
requirements of our Allies and the liberated 
countries, our share of the reduction must 
total nearly 200,000,000 pounds of sugar 
during the rest of the year. 

To assure fair distribution of what is left, 
the sugar ration is to be cut by five pounds 


during the next seven months by reducing 
the monthly allotment to one pound in June, 
July, August, October and December. In 
September and November, the allowance will 
remain unchanged at two pounds. 

The ten pound sugar allotment for home 
canning, represented by twenty extra pre¬ 
serves coupons, remains unchanged. Two 
regular preserves coupons will continue to 
become valid each month. 


ANSWERS TO YOUR QUESTIONS ABOUT SUGAR 


Q. How does Canada get its share of world 
sugar supplies? 

A. World stocks are pooled by the Combined 
Food Board of the United Nations which allots 
sugar to Canada, United States and Great 
Britain on a uniform per capita basis. 

Q. Where does the rest of the world sugar 
supply go? 

A. To other claimants, including liberated areas, 
European neutrals, Russia, the Middle East, 
New Zealand and other sugar-importing coun¬ 
tries. Approximately one-half of this total 
is destined for liberated areas. 

Q. Is there less sugar in the world today? 

A. Yes. Because needs are up and production is 
down, world sugar stocks reached a new low 
at the beginning of 1945. By the end of the 
year, they will be down again, this time to a 
dangerous minimum , 



Q. Why is there more demand for sugar? 

A. The rising demand largely reflects the needs 

of liberated areas. 

Q. Why is there less production? 

A. World sugar output is lower for these reasons: 

1. Enemy occupation of some sources such 
as Java and the Philippines. Java, of 
course, is still in Japanese hands and, 
although the Philippines are liberated, 
production is not expected to be restored 
until late in 1946. 

2. Other export countries have experienced 
serious shortages of labour and fertiliser. 

3. Record drought conditions and hurricanes 
have also cut into production in the im¬ 
portant West Indian area. 
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W HEN planning your kitchen, 
the first consideration is, name* 
ly, what do you expect of it? 
Do you want yours to be only 
a small compact working unit dr do 
you want to include a meal centre, play 
space for the children, perhaps a cor¬ 
ner for the men to wash-up in, an iron¬ 
ing board or even a complete laundry 
unit. Decide what you want and then 
plan for it. Remember that efficient 
kitchens don’t just happen but are the 
result of careful planning and of knowl¬ 
edge gained from research and from the 
mistakes of others. Don’t copy your 
neighbor’s kitchen. Just copy some of 
her brightest ideas. 

Before starting to build or to remodel 
your old kitchen be sure that you know 
what you want and have the materials 
to carry out your plans. Well planned 
built-in cupboards are smart looking, 
efficient to work with, more mouse proof 
and eliminate dust collecting corners 
only as long as they are tight fitting, 
unwarped and uncracked. Unless good, 
well seasoned wood is used in their 
construction you will not have success¬ 
ful, durable cupboards. 

When you have decided what you 
want to have in your kitchen, plan your 
available floor and wall space so that 
the work unit is not mixed up with the 
other activities. If possible eliminate 
traffic from the working centre or at 
least cut it to a 
minimum. It 
slows you down 
and wears out 
your nervous sys¬ 
tem when the 
various members V 
of the family are 
continually run¬ 
ning back and 
forth in your 
way. It may be 
necessary to 
move a door or a 
window to do this 
but it will be well 
worth it in the 

long run. Sometimes a row of cupboards 
built at right angles to the wall and 
making a “half partition” is sufficient 
to divert the traffic and at the same 
time provides more cupboard space. 

The kitchen working unit must in¬ 
clude centres for business, storage of 
perishable and non-perishable foods, 
food preparation, Booking, serving and 
cleaning up. The other activities which 
may be included in your kitchen such as 
eating, play and laundry will not be a 
part of this unit. These “centres” are 
never each separate units. Instead they 
overlap and double up but in a really 
efficient kitchen there must be space 
and equipment to carry on all the acti¬ 
vities which they imply. 

The size of the kitchen is not the de¬ 
termining factor in efficiency. Small, 
compact kitchens may be very difficult 
to work in if they are not arranged in 
logical, step-saving sequence. The gro¬ 
ceries arriving at the back door must 
first of all be stored. Therefore the stor¬ 
age facilities should be near the back 
door. The work surface where the meals 
are prepared should be close to the 
stove and to the clean-up centre. It is 
best to have the preparation centre be¬ 


KITCHEN CUPBOARDS 




Detailed and intelligent planning of your kitchen and it’s 
equipment eliminates waste of time, space and energy, and 
makes your housework a pleasure to perform 

By DORIS J. McFADDEN 



tween the sink and the stove if possible. 
From the stove the food is served to the 
table. Therefore the serving centre 
should be between the stove and the 
table or the dining-room door. It is 
more convenient for a right handed 
worker to have the dish drain to the 
left of the sink so the dish and cutlery 
cupboards would logically be placed to 
the left of the sink. 

The plan of your kitchen will be the 
result of the available floor and wall 
space, your own individual needs and 
methods, and the relationship of your 
kitchen to the rest of your home. Usually 
an oblong room may be more con¬ 
veniently arranged than a square one. 
The drawings at the bottom of the page 
show satisfactory floor plans for the 
working unit. Of these the Continuous 
U and Continuous L plans are the most 
efficient as they completely eliminate 
cross traffic and are arranged so that 
the worker does not have to criss-cross 
back and forth when she is preparing 
a meal. If yours is either a coal or wood 
stove you will have to make adjustments 
so that the cup¬ 
boards are not 
tight up against 
the stove. How¬ 
ever, it is quite 
possible to keep 
the sequence the 
same regardless 
of what type of 
fuel you use and 
it is the sequence 
that counts in 
step-saving. Your 
work unit floor 
plan will likely 
be a modification 
of one of the 
basic arrangements shown. 

The dimensions of your cupboards 
will vary to suit your height, the length 
of your arm and the floor plan that you 
have chosen. Not all the surfaces will 
be the same height. A kitchen in which 
the heights of the working surfaces vary 
to suit the housewife can be just as 
attractive looking and much, much less 
fatiguing to work in. 

Since sitting down requires a great 
deal less energy than standing does, why 
not plan your kitchen so that you can 
do many of your jobs sitting down? A 
pull-out board at lap height (you will 
have to test for this according to your 
height and the height of the chair that 
you will use) will provide not only the 
work surface but will also solve the 
problem of knee space. Vegetables can 
be prepared just as efficiently sitting 
down as well as such jobs as rolling and 
cutting cookies and pastry and prepar¬ 
ing salads, etc. 

From the working surface to the bot¬ 
tom of the upper cupboard is usually 
16 to 18 inches. The upper cupboards are 
built to the ceiling to eliminate dust 
collecting space on top and to reduce 
the amount of wall and ceiling surface 


to be finished. Only the cupboard space 
which is within the housewife’s normal 
reach is shelved for use. Above that is 
dead storage space. If used at all it 
should only be used for seasonal articles 
and please, please, use a step-ladder or 
step-stool to climb up there. 

At the base of all built-in cupboards 
put a toe space. This saves wear and 
tear not only on your shoes but also, 
and this is the important point, on your 
nervous system and consequently on 
your good humor. The toe space needs 
to be at least four inches deep and two 
inches high. 

Avoid building deep shelves. Narrow 
shelves, close together provide the re¬ 
quired space and individual articles 
don’t get lost at the back or under a 
pile. If the cupboards are deep a narrow 
shelf for small articles may be built 
along one, two or three sides as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. Or a 
special spice shelf may be placed below 
the upper cupboards. The one shown 
has a drop front which facilitates remov¬ 
ing and replacing the spices kept there. 
Some housewives have a spice shelf or 
rack on the inside of the cupboard door 
and another idea is a stair-step shelf. 
Stair-step shelves keep the small art¬ 
icles at the back up high in plain view. 

If the shelves are too far apart then 
space is wasted and dishes must be 
nested. Nesting is a time waster. Why 
build the shelves twelve inches apart if 
six inches is all that you need? Two 
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a phone extension are handy and serv¬ 
iceable but not necessary additions to 
your business centre. 

The storage of perishable foods such 
as milk, butter, fresh greens, etc., re¬ 
quires an ice-box, a refrigerator, a 
draft cooler or an ice-well. The ice-well 
may be located at one corner of the 
house with a dumbwaiter connection 
into the kitchen. This cold storage unit 
is a very important part of your kitchen. 
Without cold storage a great deal of 
expense is involved in food losses. 

Besides the cold storage you need 
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shelves six inches apart are far, far 
superior to one stacked shelf with twelve 
inches of space. 

•THE various centres will each be plan- 
* ned to suit their needs. In the busi¬ 
ness centre space must be provided for 
a menu file, a bill file, a receipt file, a 
pad and pencil for grocery lists, sta¬ 
tionery, a writing surface and a chair 
or stool. The chair or stool may be just 
the one that is always in the kitchen 
and the writing surface a pull-out board 
or the kitchen table. Thus the business 
centre may very easily be combined 
with the serving centre or the meal 
centre. A typewriter, a blackboard and 


storage space for tinned goods, cake, 
cookies, bread, cereals and extra sup¬ 
plies, etc. Here you may also include 
space for storing such seasonal equip¬ 
ment as the canner and the fruit-cake 
pans. 

If the stove is electric or gas the 
cooking and preparation centres are 
often combined. However when a wood 
or a coal stove is used it cannot be 
placed close to the cupboards as the 
other types are. Regardless of what 
type of fuel is used the stove should be 
placed next to the serving centre and 
near the meal and preparation centres. 

The work surface is the key part of 
the preparation centre. This surface 
must have a finish that is durable and 
very easily cleaned. The most satisfac¬ 
tory surface at reasonable cost is lino¬ 
leum which is cemented to the cupboard 
top and finished with a metal or wooden 
molding. If a wood surface is to be used, 
do not paint it. Give the wood two coats 
of hot, boiled linseed oil, dry thoroughly 
and then wax and polish. The waxing 
will have to be repeated periodically 
during use. Unless properly treated and 
cared for wood surfaces are unsatis¬ 
factory and became very unsanitary. An 
excellent and inexpensive finish is 
pressed wood. It needs two or three coats 
of varnish followed by a thorough rub 
with ground pumice-stone and linseed 
oil and, finally a good waxing. The 
manufacturer may recommend another 
protective finish by do not use it with¬ 
out treating it first. 

It is essential that the working sur¬ 
faces in your kitchen be the right height 
for you. If the surface is too high or 
too low it will be definitely detrimental 
to your health to work there day after 
day. The surest way to find out what 
is the best height for you is to experi¬ 
ment. Try performing every job at dif¬ 
ferent heights until you find the one 
which is most comfortable and at which 
your posture is best. Measure this care¬ 
fully and build your cabinets to fit you. 
Usually, when the mixing surface is the 
correct height you can stand erect be¬ 
side the cupboard and place your hands, 
palms down, on the surface without 
either bending your elbows or stooping 
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Here’s a SENSIBLE way 


female Pain 


with its nervous tension, weak, tired cranky feelings 

• If at such times you feel so nervous, tired, irritable, a bit 
blue—due to female functional periodic disturbances— 
don’t delay—try Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 

to relieve such symptoms. Here’s WHY: 

/ 

I. Pinkham’s Compound comes in liquid form. It is one 
of the most effective medicines made especially for 
girls and women for this purpose. 

This medicine is what is known as a uterine sedative 
because it has a soothing effect on one of woman’s 
most important organs. 

Pinkham’s Compound is made from wholesome roots 
and herbs (plus Vitamin Bi). 

4. Pinkham’s Compound helps nature! Buy a bottle 
today at any drugstore. Follow label directions. 



&G/dca £.(Pvn£Aa*tuo 


VEGETABLE 

COMPOUND 





Now’s the Time for Cherry Treats 

Enjoy this easy one soon! 


CHERRY ALL-BRAN MUFFINS 

eup shortening 1 teaspoon salt 
Yi cup sugar 1 tablespoon 

1 egg baking powder 

1% cups sifted flour Yi cup Kellogg’s 
% cup milk All-Bran 

1 cup chopped sweet cherries 

Blend shortening and sugar together 
well. Add egg; beat well. Sift together 
flour, salt and baking powder; add 
All-Bran. Add the first mixture 
alternately with milk. Fold in cher¬ 
ries. Fill greased muffin pans two- 
thirds full; bake in moderately hot 


oven (400° F.) about 25 minutes. 
10 medium size muffins. 

NOW, while cherries are at their 
ripest, sweetest, best, bring on a 
plate of hot cherry All-Bran muffins. 
You’ll love their soft, light All-Bran 
texture and the mellow, nutty All- 
Bran flavour that is so heavenly 
perfect with the tangy-sweet cherries. 
Clip the recipe and get Kellogg’s 
All-Bran at your grocer’s today. 
2 convenient sizes. 

Helps keep you regular naturally. 

^^^rAll-Bran 


the slightest amount. This is the height 
for the preparation centre. It will be 
several inches lower than the sink top, 
and may or may not be the same height 
as your stove. The stove should be ex¬ 
perimented with and corrected too. 

There are some jobs such as beating 
eggs which are more comfortably done 
on a slightly lower surface. A pull-out 
board an inch or so below the work 
surface will provide for this and also 
supply extra working surface. A cutting 
board and a rolling board are handy as 
pull-outs and one board may double-up 
on more than one duty, such as supply¬ 
ing a base for the food chopper. There 
should also be at least one pull-out at 
lap height in the preparation centre so 
that as many jobs as possible may be 
done sitting down. 

Around this centre must be storage 
space for all the utensils and supplies 
needed in preparation. One of the 
brightest ideas for storing small articles 
in deep cupboards is the vertical drawer. 
It may have shelves and hold the mix¬ 
ing bowls, fruit juice reamers, etc., it 
may be a rack for lids and pie plates, 
it may have bars for drying the dish 
towels or it may have no shelves but just 
a side with hooks on it and be used for 
bulky articles such as strainers, egg 
beaters, rolling pin, potato masher, etc. 
Sliding and adjustable shelves are an¬ 
other convenient method for using the 
space in deep cupboards. Sliding shelves 
need to be like drawers with the front 
missing. Otherwise articles may fall off 
and be a great nuisance. For adjust¬ 
able shelves a series of narrow strips 
are fastened along the wall of the cup¬ 
board to form channels which the 
shelves slide into. The shelves may then 
be raised or lowered as desired. 

The most practical method for stor¬ 
ing muffin tins, cookie sheets, cake racks 
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and such awkward utensils is to have 
them in an upright filing cabinet. This 
cabinet may be channelled also so that 
the width of the files may be adjusted 
to suit the equipment. (See illustration.) 

Sugar and flour bins are serviceable 
but they must be properly constructed. 
At the present time we don’t have 
enough sugar to warrant a bin for it 
but there is a day coming when we will 
have it back. Bins should be metal lined 
and have a cover on them if they are to 
be kept clean. Uncovered bins collect a 
great deal of dust. A square-bottomed 
bin makes better use of space and is 
more easily cleaned than a triangular 
shaped one which swings forward. 

Storage space is also needed here for 
mixing spoons, measuring spoons and 
cups, and other kitchen utensils. Knives 
are better in a knife rack than piled 
loosely in a drawer. Besides being dan¬ 
gerous loose knives may have their 
blades damaged. 

Within easy reach must be shelves 
for baking supplies such as soda, baking 
powder, salt, spices, corn starch, mus¬ 
tard, cocoa, chocolate, dried fruits, nuts, 
rice, tapioca, pudding powders, jelly 
powders, etc. Suggestions for spice 
shelves have already been made, and 
don’t forget a place for your recipe 
file. 

The cooking centre will of course be 
planned around the stove. Beside the 
stove there must be storage space for the 
coffee and tea pots, double boilers, fry¬ 
ing pans, roaster, saucepans, teakettle 
and any other pots and pans that you 
have. There should also be space for the 
tea and coffee, and large salt and pep¬ 
per shakers. 

When the cooking and preparation 
centres are adjoining their storage space 
will double up. The accompanying illus- 
Turn to page 50 


A Preparation Unit Placed Between the Sink and the Stove 




1. Pots and pans storage with lid\ racks on 
doors. 

2. Vertical drawer with shelf for mixing howl, 
reamer, etc., and hooks for hanging 
measuring cups and spoons, sifter and egg 
beater. 

3. Pull-out boards. One at lap height. 

4. Shallow knife drawer with knife rack. 

5. Drawer for bulky utensils such as potato 
masher, sieves, etc. 

6. Metal lined, square bottomed sugar bin 
with hinged lid. 

7. Metal lined, square bottomed flour bin 
with hinged lid. 

8. Kitchen cutlery. 


9. Adjustable file for cookie sheets, muffin 
tins, cake racks, etc. 

10. Bulk cereals. 

11. Recipes. 

12. Food chopper, wax paper, wrapping paper. 

13. Baking supplies, such as baking powder, 
salt, soda, cornstarch, etc. 

14. Jelly powders, rice, tapioca, etc. 

15. Dried fruits, macaroni, dried legumes, 
etc. 

IS. Extra supplies. 

17. Spice shelf with hinged front. 

18. Dead or seasonal storage space. 

19. Toe space. 
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Beauty Wishes Fulfilled 


Self criticism backed by honest effort will make your beauty dream come true 

By LORETTA MILLER 


greens. Also, drink sufficient water and 
check your elimination. Keep soiled 
fingers, powder and rouge puffs, and 
washcloths away from blemished skin. 
Direct every known corrective aid to 
the root of the trouble, whether it be 
poor circulation, bad elimination, wrong 
diet or, if you will pardon me, unclean 
skin. Only by doing this can you im¬ 
prove your complexion. While follow¬ 
ing out a skin-improvement campaign, 
guard against the misuse of cosmetics. 
Use them sparingly, or not at all, until 
your skin is once again blooming with 
loveliness. 

Dry Skin 

A slight temporary dryness around 
the lips or eyes may be due to exposure 
to sun or wind. However, if the dryness 
continues, it is well to take steps at 
once to ward off a chronic condition of 
dry skin. Liberal applications of oil or 
cream made every night after cleansing 
the skin will serve to lubricate the sur¬ 
face but will not remove the cause of 
dryness. Nevertheless it is important 
to keep the skin lubricated. Also, get 
more exercise in order to stir up circu¬ 
lation. Improved circulation helps nor¬ 
malize the action of the oil ducts (either 
slowing down or speeding up, which¬ 
ever is necessary) while the use of 
lubricants helps discourage lines. 

One girl whose skin was extremely 
fine and sensitive, evolved her own 
beauty treatment: Each night after 
cleansing her skin with a mild soap and 
warm water, she used a piece of coarse 
turkish towelling for massaging a greasy 
lubricating cream over her face. Rub¬ 
bing in a circular direction over her 
face, she gave special attention to the 
regions that seemed unusually dry. A 
circular motion was used over the fore¬ 
head and chin, while the eyes were 
circled fifty times. After one month 
of this daily care, plus the intake of 
more water, and some added exercise, 
her skin showed signs of responding. 
Shortly thereafter the flakiness stopped 
and even the fine surface lines became 
less apparent. There isn’t a doubt but 
that this daily care warded off chroni¬ 
cally dry skin and deeper lines. 


Elyse Knox. Hollywood player, whose own 
victory garden produces foods for victory 
over many beauty-destroying disturbances. 


H ARDLY a day passes in the life 
of the average girl that she 
doesn’t make a beauty wish! “I 
wish I had clear skin, without 
blemishes and that unattractive oili¬ 
ness”—“I wish my hair had a nice sheen, 
and oh, how I wish I didn’t have dand¬ 
ruff”—“I wish my nails would grow”— 
“I wish I had a nice hairline.” These 
are but a few of the dozens of beauty 
wishes. 

But “wishing” won’t bring about even 
the slightest change. It takes the desire 
to want improvement; patience, and 
sincere willingness to work at any given 
corrective routine until results are 
obtained. 

Beauty disturbances may develop so 
gradually that unless one is on her 
guard almost every day, a minor condi¬ 
tion all too often becomes a major 
problem. Oily skin does not always 
mean anything more than sluggish cir¬ 
culation which causes over-active oil 
ducts. However, when the first disturb¬ 
ance is neglectedvit may lead to a most 
severe case of oily skin followed by 
blemishes. 

So, first, consider the slight oiliness 
that makes the skin, particularly the 
nose and forehead, covered with an 
oily deposit. One of the most effective 
of all corrective aids is the daily use 
of soap and a complexion brush. Scrub¬ 
bing oily skin speeds up lazy circulation 
and it is this which slows down or nor¬ 
malizes the action of the oil ducts. 
Lather the soft bristles of a complexion 
brush (or regular shaving brush, if you 
can’t find the other) and rub it in a 
rotary direction over the face and 
throat. Scrub the skin until it tingles 
and feels warm. Then rinse off all soap 
and dash cold water over your face. A 
patting on of witch hazel or bay rum 
may be used if you wish. It is keeping 
the pores immaculate, plus the scrub¬ 
bing that actually performs the cor¬ 
rective process. Repeat this thorough 
cleansing every day unless the skin 
feels tender and rebels. In case of sen¬ 
sitive skin, the scrubbing should be done 
every second or third day. 

If a slight oiliness has gone un¬ 
heeded and there’s always a blemish or 
two visible, you will need to do more 
than keep your skin clean. Let me 
hasten to add, though, that thorough 
cleansing is the first requisite in over¬ 
coming any but a chronically dry skin. 
In addition to the external care of the 
skin it is important to watch your diet. 
Avoid an abundance of greasy, starchy, 
fried, and over-rich foods. Take advan¬ 
tage of the more abundant garden 
foods available now and eat liberally 
of vegetables, salads, fruits and all 


Hair and Scalp 

Minute white particles that shower 
from the scalp and light on shoulders 
certainly detract from one’s well 
groomed appearance. All too often it is 
the forerunner of more serious scalp 
trouble. Though there are various forms 
of dandruff, the two most offensive are: 
Dandruff which clings to the scalp and 
shows in the hair; and that which flakes 
and falls on to the shoulders. One 
accompanies dry hair and scalp, the 
other oily hair and scalp. Brushing the 
hair before doing it up for the night will 
make the next day’s hairdo prettier 
and there will be less dandruff showing. 
Brushing alone will not remove the 
basic cause of the trouble, but it acts 
as exercise and will help normalize 
either the too dry or too oily condition. 

You can purchase various brands of 
excellent dandruff remedies in your local 
drug stores. Study your hair and scalp, 
then buy and use one of the aids made 
especially for your type of dandruff. 
If your scalp is dry, the daily use of the 
corrective aid may seem to make the 
dry condition even more noticeable. 
But this temporary dryness is a neces¬ 
sary step in overcoming the condition. 
The oily type of dandruff calls for an¬ 
other type of remedy and more fre¬ 
quent shampoos. Whether the hair is 
dry or oily, directions accompanying 
the corrective aid should be followed to 
the letter and every trace of soap rinsed 
from the hair after each shampoo. The 
white flakes that appear on the scalp 


Magic’s Muffins are Good Mixers! 


Make them rich with cheese ;:. dress them up 
with berries ... spice them with juicy raisins! 
Magic’s fragrant, golden-brown muffins are 
sure-fire shortage-beaters ... deliciously 
“compatible” with such a variety of flavorings! 

But be sure to bake them with Magic if i 
you want to be sure of baking compliments! i 
For over 7 0 years, pure, wholesome Magic j| 
has been the baking standby of 3 out of 4 P 
Canadian homemakers. Magic is depend- £ 
able—Magic guarantees finer, lighter ^ 

texture—delicious flavor in all baked 
dishes. Get Magic Baking Powder todays 
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Multi-use Enamel 

will make your rooms glisten and glow with 
tulip freshness! Beyond compare for beauty 
and easy brushing, easy flowing, economy! 

Quick drying . . . washable . . . longer-lasting! 


Asf( your Dealer for the New Harmony in Color Book. 


MARTIN-SENOUR 

1007. PURE PAINT- VARNISHES • ENAMELS 


WIN THIS $2,500 



BEAUTIFUL SUMMER COTTAGE 
on CLEARWATER BAY, LAKE OF THE WOODS 

IN the centre of Western Canada’s vacation-land. Accessible by car and bus, 
B on paved Trans-Canada Highway. Fishing—swimming—boating—hunting. 
Your contributions go to Kinsmen Service Fund—War Memorial Community 
Centre. Send stamped self-addressed envelope. 

Alternate award $2,500, and five additional $100 Victory Bond awards. 


O.G.-2 

KINSMEN CLUB OF KENORA, 

Box 2,000, Kenora, Ontario. 

Enclosed Is $.for.$1.00 subscriptions. Send receipt to: 

Name........ 

Address... 


Always make .sure your mall Is properly addressed, and that you have signed your name 
and address to your letter or subscription order. Any omission will 
cause delay In filling: your order. 


may be nothing more than soap left 
from your last shampoo. 

Brushing exercises the hair, making 
it more manageable, lustrous and helps 
prevent or overcome the first signs of 
dandruff, oiliness or dryness. Needless 
to say the hair should be washed as 
often as necessary to keep it and the 
scalp clean. 

Finger Nails 

Broken nails that shell off into layers, 
or nails that refuse to grow and break 
off at the slightest provocation, should 
be given daily massage with a good 
nail and cuticle lubricant. In addition 
to this the nightly application of white 
iodine will help strengthen the nails. 
Paint the iodine around the base of 
each nail, under each nail tip, and over 
the full body of the nail. White iodine 
may be bought at all drug stores. 

The Hairline 

A nice hairline may or may not seem 
important, but there are many well 
known beauties who consider it a great 
beauty asset. So if your hairline isn’t to 


KITCHEN 

CUPBOARDS 

Continued from page 48 


tration shows one way in which a com¬ 
pact preparation unit, placed between 
the sink and the stove, may be divided 
to provide space for all needed utensils 
and supplies. In this case the prepara¬ 
tion and cooking centres are combined 
and the pots and pans are stored under 
the preparation work surface. Over the 
stove is another storage cabinet where 
the tea and coffee pots, the tea and 
coffee, large salt and pepper shakers, 
etc., are stored. Since tea and coffee are 
always prepared at the stove it saves 
steps to store these supplies there. Other 
beverages such as cocoa, postum, oval- 
tine and so on may also be stored here. 

If yours is a wood or coal stove the 
fuel box may do double duty as a serv¬ 
ing unit. Covered wood boxes which 
open from the side serve very well. In a 
later issue there will be suggestions as 
to how such a wood box may be simply 
constructed. Near this serving unit will 
be cupboard space for platters, vegetable 
bowls, hot mats, etc. Since the serving 
unit is handiest to the meal centre this 
is also the logical place to store the 
pickles and syrups used on the table as 
well as the toaster, waffle iron, hot plate 
or whatever you have in that line. Your 
kitchen may be so arranged that you 
have not the space for a separate serv¬ 
ing unit in which case you may serve 
directly from the stove or combine the 
serving with the storage or the prepara¬ 
tion centre. Sometimes a drop leaf or a 
pull-out board or a utility table on 
casters will provide all the work surface 
you require and may be put out of the 
way for the rest of the day. It is much 
more satisfactory to use a serving centre 
of some type than to set bowls and plat¬ 
ters directly on a hot stove. Wood or 
coal ranges are often too high for com¬ 
fort and a lower serving surface brings 
increased efficiency. Generally, a serv¬ 
ing unit the same height as the prepara¬ 
tion unit is the most comfortable height. 

The kitchen sink is the focal point 
of the clean-up unit. A complete sink 
with running water and sanitary drain¬ 
age is probably the greatest labor saver 
ever brought into the kitchen. Even 
without city plumbing a sink with a 
drain is not so terribly difficult to install 
and running water may be provided in 
any home at a reasonable cost. The 
initial cost and labor of installation is 
slight compared to the amount of work 
that a sink will save the housewife. 
To be a satisfactory clean-up centre for 
the kitchen however the kitchen sink 
should not also be used as a general 
wash-up centre for the family. A basin 
can be provided for this elsewhere. 
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your liking, you might like to know some 
of the tricks put into practice by often- 
seen models. Using a brow pencil that 
matches the color of the hair, the hair¬ 
line is accentuated to give the face the 
illusion of a prettier contour. Widow’s 
peaks are made more definite, and hol¬ 
lowness over the temples is eliminated 
by pencilling in the necessary hairline. 
The removal of a few stray hairs with 
tweezers may be necessary to complete 
the beautifying work of the hairline. 

Posture 

One of the most noticeable of all 
beauty faults is all too often permitted 
to go unnoticed. That is faulty posture. 
While girls are quick to criticize their 
figures, features, and general appear¬ 
ance, they seldom express a desire for 
improved carriage. Nevertheless, good 
carriage has been known to make an 
otherwise drab, colorless girl sparkle 
with personality. Good posture holds the 
head high, keeps the body in line, and 
gives importance to one’s appearance. 


To find the correct height for your 
sink, experiment with your dish pan. 
Try washing dishes at different heights. 
Place several boards under the pan and 
remove them one at a time until you 
find the most comfortable height for 
you. Measure from the bottom of the 
pan to the floor. This will give you the 
distance from the bottom of your sink to 
the floor. The height of the top of the 
sink will vary according to the depth of 
the sink bowl. The bottom of the sink 
will likely be about the same level as the 
preparation work surface. 

There should be a counter on either 
side of the sink but they need not both 
be the same height as the top of the 
sink. 

If the sink is closed in underneath 
there must be louvres for ventilation. 
In this underneath cupboard may be 
stored the dishpan and draining-pan, 
vegetable brushes, sink strainer and a 
garbage receptacle. A garbage can with 
a hinged lid is the most sanitary type 
and if it is fastened to the door so that 
it swings out it is much handier to get 
at. 

To the left of the sink (if the house¬ 
wife is right handed) are cupboards 
for dishes, glassware and silverware. 
Next to the sink should be cupboard 
and drawer space for soaps, cleansers, 
cleaning cloths, dish cloths, dish towels, 
pot scrapers and any other equipment 
that you may be using at the sink. 

There are many other details to con¬ 
sider as well as the cupboard arrange¬ 
ments when planning a kitchen. The 
floors, walls and ceiling must be finished 
with smooth, easily cleaned surfaces. 
Since the kitchen is chiefly concerned 
with the preparation of food, cleanli¬ 
ness is essential. If the surfaces are 
difficult to clean then the housewife 
must spend, and waste, much time and 
energy. 

Ventilation and light are also im¬ 
portant. A poorly ventilated room is 
fatiguing to work in and retains the 
cooking odors which are not always 
pleasant. Insufficient lighting is a strain 
on the housewife’s nerves and conse¬ 
quently on her personality. There are 
enough “strains” involved in keeping 
house and raising a family without add¬ 
ing unnecessary ones due to poor venti¬ 
lation, insufficient light and awkward 
arrangements. Light colored, semi-gloss 
paints are usually best as they increase 
the light without adding undue glare. 

Plan your kitchen to suit your family 
and your home. Have adequate cup¬ 
board space, that is, space that fits your 
requirements. Too much, or poorly 
spaced shelving is as big a fault as too 
little. Often women who have had too 
little feel that quantity is the only need 
and overlook the fact that too much 
space means step-wasting. 
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Colorful fruit salad supreme served with real mayonnaise in a pineapple cup. 


1 USCIOUS, tasty, fresh fruits are 
back again and don't we appre¬ 
ciate them after the long winter 
months. Berries, pineapples and 
cherries are here, melons are catch¬ 
ing up to them and peaches, pears, 
plums and apricots are on their way. 
What could tempt the palate more 
on a hot summer’s day than a fresh, 
cool, fruit salad? Or some chilly, rainy 
day when you are simply starving hun¬ 
gry, a rolled berry pudding or a fresh 
fruit pie? 

As a class, fruits are chiefly valuable 
for their vitamin and mineral content 
and for their laxative effect. Because 
they contain more sugar than vegetables 
do, a serving of fruit supplies more 
calories than a similar serving of vege¬ 
tables. 

In the vitamin field their chief con¬ 
tribution is vitamin C and this is where 
the fresh fruits are the bell ringers. 
Because vitamin C is very unstable a 
great deal of it is lost in storage and in 
cooking. It is also destroyed by oxida¬ 
tion when exposed to the air. The 
greater the surface exposed and the 
longer that it is exposed, the greater 
the destruction. Therefore avoid crush¬ 
ing, grinding or grating and prepare 
as short a time before serving as possible. 

Fruit Salad Supreme 

(illustrated) 

1 fresh pineapple 1 pint unhulled fresh 

Ourly endive (lettuce strawberries (any 

may be used in- other berry or 

stead) cherries may be 

3 large oranges, peel- used instead) 

ed and sliced Mayonnaise 

Wash pineapple and cut off about 
one-third of it from the top. With a 
grapefruit knife carefully remove the 
pulp, leaving an unbroken shell. Cut the 
pineapple pulp in fingers. On a large 
plate arrange the endive or lettuce, 
pineapple fingers, orange slices and 
berries. Fill the pineapple shell with 
the mayonnaise (to which some orange 
marmalade may be added), and serve 
with the salad. Six servings. 


1 c. chopped orange 1 c. chopped peaches, 

or grapefruit pears or plums 

Combine fruit, sweeten to taste with 
sugar or honey and serve ice cold. 

Rolled Berry Pudding 

2 c. sifted flour A c. milk 

4 tsp. baking powder 1 'A c. fresh berries 
H tsp. salt H-'/i c. sugar 

2-4 T. shortening or Cinnamon or nutmeg 
butter 

Sift together the flour, baking powder 
and salt. Cut in shortening until the 
mixture resembles fine corn meal. Add 
milk to make a soft dough. Turn on to 
a slightly floured board, knead slightly 
and roll out 1/8 to Vi -inch thick. Com¬ 
bine fruit and sugar and spread on the 
dough. Sprinkle with spice if desired. 
Roll up like jelly-roll and place in a 
greased baking dish. Bake in a hot oven 
(400 degrees Fahr.) for 10 minutes, then 
in a medium oven (350 degrees Fahr.) 
for 15 to 20 minutes longer. Serve hot 
with pudding sauce. 

Fresh Fruit Tarts or Pies 

2. T. sugar Pastry 

1 T. cornstarch 1 ‘A c. chopped fresh 

Ji c. fruit juice fruit 

Mix sugar, cornstarch and fruit juice 
to a smooth paste. Cook until thickened, 
stirring constantly. Line a pie plate or 
tart tins with the pastry and fill about 
2/3 full with the fruit. Pour on the 
cooked juice and bake in a hot oven 
(450 degrees Fahr.) for 10 minutes, 
then in a medium oven (350 degrees 
Fahr.) for 20 to 30 minutes longer, or 
until fruit is tender. Chill and serve with 
whipped cream or top with meringue. 

Broiled Peaches 

Wash, dry and peel fresh peaches. 
Cut in halves, brush with melted but¬ 
ter and place on a greased baking sheet. 
Sprinkle lightly with sugar and broil 
until lightly browned. Turn, sprinkle 
other side with sugar, dot with butter or 
shortening and return to the oven until 
browned again. Sprinkle with fresh 
mint and serve with roast lamb, or 
serve as dessert with custard sauce. 

Fresh Fruit Crisp 

2 c. sifted flour A c. butter or short- 

A tsp. salt ening 

1 c. brown sugar 4 c. chopped fresh 

fruit 

Mix flour, salt and sugar together. Cut 
in butter until a coarse crumb is formed. 
Mix about one-quarter of the crumbs 
with the fruit and spread in a well- 
greased deep baking dish. Cover with 
the remaining crumbs and spread 
evenly. Bake in a medium oven (350 
degrees Fahr.) for 30 to 40 minutes 


ALUMINUM (jOWZlfUj UTEN! 

are now in production! 


Yes, it’s true— “Wear-Ever” Aluminum Cooking 
Utensils are back ! Not in great quantities, of course 
— but an eagle-eye will frequently discover them in 
your neighborhood stores. 

So if you really must have new kitchen utensils, 
“Wear-Ever” Aluminum is your logical choice. It’s 
the genuine “Wear-Ever”, all right. Exactly the same 
superior, long-lasting quality that has given you 
housewives efficient day-in-day-out service in the 
past. 

To the new housewife — “Wear-Ever” Cooking 
Utensils, made from ALCAN aluminum... are kind 
to foods . . . heat rapidly . . . easy to clean . . . 
compliment any kitchen color scheme. 


Suggested Salad Combinations 

Orange slices with cherries or berries, 
cheese balls and salad dressing. 

Fresh pineapple fingers with orange 
slices, green pepper strings and salad 
dressing arranged on lettuce leaves. 

Melon balls combined with grapes, 
plums or peaches and cheese if desired. 
Arrange on a bed of greens or in canta¬ 
loupe rings. 

Fresh Fruit Cup 


ALUMINUM GOODS LIMITED 

VANCOUVER - TORONTO - MONTREAL 




UTENSILS 


1 c. watermelon balls 

2 c. raspberries or 
other berries 


1 C app?e ly ° Ut Dlne " or until the surface is lightly browned. 

Serve hot or cold with cream. 




Soothe 

irritated eyes 
with Murine^ 


URINE, 3 §e 


~7lew 9m/>sunAec£. 

MEMBA*$EA 1 S 


NATIONAL PREMIUM CO./, 

1227 Dorchester st. east ■ momtreai /Ad 


BUY 


| Beds - Springs - Mattresses 

rS'l'. ytutA 

GLOBE BEDDING CO. LTD. 

WINNIPEG CALGARY 


QUILTS AND COMFORTERS 


SPIN-WELL CARDING MACHINES 


SIFTON WOOL PRODUCTS” 


Cases the sting 
af ■ ^ 

SVNBQRNm 


lust put 
2 drops 
in each 


F r Originated by an eye physician. 
Murine brings soothing relief to 
eyes that are tired, burning or smart¬ 
ing. Just two drops in each eye and 
Murine starts at once to soothe and 
refresh. Murine contains seven ingre¬ 
dients ... is used in thousands of war 

L industries and first-aid kits. Safe; 
gentle...soothing. Use it yourself; 


Scalloped detail 


Never neglect sunburn. It is 
definitely a burn, and when 
you treat it as doctors advise 
... with "Vaseline” Petroleum 
Jelly... you help guard against 
infection. Just rub on gently. 
This soothing "first aid" 
quickly relieves the soreness, 
helps you feel comfortable 
again. Always keep it handy. 
Jors 10 ( 5 , 15 c, 25 tf - Tubes 20 (f, 25 * 


Vaseline 

TffADE MAR K 

PETROLEUM JELLY 


No. 3781—The cutest little pinafore 
with dirndl skirt and shoulder ruf¬ 
fles. Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 
Size 4 requires 1% yards 35-inch 
fabric. 


W 7 te ; i0 n 
se °$ e a\ V^'^cdcrn ^jLT 

1 NO V/AX^O^tverT^ 

i 75 be°' s _TZ/ 


BLANKETS 

AND 

WOOL BATTS 

Send ut your 

SOFT WOOLLEN RAGS OR WOOL 

nnd wo will Drake them lnte high quality goods. 
All washing, carding, spinning and weaving Is done 
In eur own mill. We specialise In prempt delivery. 
Prices and other specifications upon request. 

GOLDEN FLEECE WOOLLEN MILLS LTD. 

MAGRATH. ALBERTA 


No. 2595—Team-mate for little girl’s pinafore. Cut 
in sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years, and 40 inches 
bust. Size 16 requires 3% yards 35-inch fabric. 

No. 2903 — Bib-topped, 
kick pleated shorts with 
plenty of room for action. 
Cut in sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18 
Yy, and 20 years and 40 inches 

Wyjf bust. Size 16, blouse and 

/fjFpJ shorts each require 2 yards 

[W 35-inch fabric. 


p0 *DERtD nd -jettie* 
f,nef \ a,ns ot p0 i*P oul 
evo^' e vanco^ 


THt 

for 
pea'®** 1 


LEARN SHORTHAND, TYPING, BOOK- 
keeping, Accoiiniancy, any business sub¬ 
ject at home. For particulars write 

HOME STUDY INSTITUTE 

334 Portage Ave. Winnipeg, Man. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED 
AND PRINTED 


No. 3770—You’ll find in- MJ|§§ jtiI 

numerable occasions for SIZE 4 S 0 

using this frock with or 1 \ A fills* 

without the bolero. Cut in ( \\ ot) 

sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 / 'At / o'vs l 

years and 40 inches bust. / I yh 0 \ \ 

Size 16 dress requires 3% j , \ 

yards 35-inch fabric, % A 11, \ 

yard contrasting; bolero 1% A jf! U \\ \ 

yards 35-inch fabric. j \ f \ f 

No. 2869—A playsuit and \ \~ ' 

dress for summer excur- \ 1 [Jfl 

sions. Cut in sizes 1, 2, 3, 4 ' \ yj 

and 6 years. Size 2 playsuit v \ ft || 

requires 1 yard 35-inch -3\ FI? 

fabric and 2 yards ric-rac; 

dress 1% yards 35-inch fabric and 3 yards ric-rac. 

No. 2885—Saucy little sunsuit with matching bonnet 
and bolero. Cut in sizes 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6 years. Size 2 
playsuit and bonnet requires 1% yards 35-inch fabric 
and 5% yards trimming; bolero % yard 35-inch fabric 
and iy 2 yards trimming. 

Patterns 15 cents each. 

Be sure to write correct number and size of pattern 
wanted. 

Just out! The Summer Fashion Book with 150 de¬ 
lightful patterns. Price 15 cents. 

Address order to The Coun- 
try Guide Patterns, Winnipeg, 
m Man. 


LEG SORES — ECZEMA 


—or 8 reprints 25c! Fast service, 
personal skilled attention to every 
order. Cut Rate quality would cost you more else¬ 
where. 


CUT RATE PHOTO SERVICE 


10NELY HEARTS 

lished 1924. Personal Painstaking service for re¬ 
fined men and women (CONFIDENTIAL). Free 
particulars, photos, descriptions sealed. LOIS 
REEDER. BOX 549, PALESTINE, TEXAS. 


ACHING FEET 


quickly mod* comfy Fain. Iwfli 
end »lr*dn*»* vonlw Ilk* maglci 
Sion today—o*. algh* end day A* 
all drug (tor**. 


FOOT POWDER 


Write for Free Sample and Booklet on 
Bunions to Dept. 105, Cress Laborator¬ 
ies, Kitchener, Ont. 


Beautifully made from your own materials. Quilt¬ 
ing $1.85. Your wool carded 25c lb. Washing 3c 
lb. Quick service. Virgin wool batts. $1.15 lb. 


Let us help you find real happiness. Join our old reliable 
club. 42 years of dependable, confidential service. Corre* 
spondents most everywhere. Many with means, seeking coa*- 
genial mates. Proven results. Photos, descriptions free. 

STANDARD CLUB, BOX C-5 GRAYS LAKE, ILL* 


Real money-makers. Wire combs set in leather, 
any size. Spinning Wheels. Spinning Sewing Machine 
Attachments. Ask for Catalog. 


I S%fi -or'fc^&k 

For quick relief from itching caused by eczema, 
athlete’s foot, scabies, pimples and otheritching 
condilions use pure cooling, medicated, liquid 

U. Um Dm PKESCRIrTION. Greaseless and 
stainless. Soothes, comforts and quickly calms 
intense itching. Don’t suffer. Ask your druggist 

today for D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. 


2885 

SIZES 12 3 
4 * 6 
HAT INCl 


Box 104 

Please send catalog. 


SIFTON. MANITOBA. 


Address 
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THE COUNTRY BOY AND GIRL 


Noah 

By Dorothy Morrison 
If ever I could choose to be 
Some character from history, 

I'd pick on Noah any day— 

His life I think, was very gay. 

Of course the flood was quite unpleasant 
But then, he had his creatures present 
To cheer him when his nerves were bad 
And hinder him from going mad. 

I think it would be great—don’t you— 
To own giraffe and kangaroo. 

I’d utilize the former’s neck 
For sliding on—and ’round the deck 
I’d ride along as few folks do 
Within the pocket of the ’roo. 

And every Saturday there’d be 
A circus wonderful to see— 

I think it would be quite a lark 
To be a Noah in an Ark! 

The Worried Little Dog 

By Mary E. Grannan 

T HERE was a bluebird in the apple 
tree. There was a song in his 
throat and the song he was sing¬ 
ing reached the ears of a sad 
little puppy dog on the edge of the 
main highway. The little dog cried, and 
then he got cross and he barked at the 
bluebird . . . “Oh, stop your silly sing¬ 
ing, will you?” 

The bluebird did stop his singing and 
flew from the apple tree to the weeping 
willow which hung over the highway in 
long feathery branches. “What’s the 
matter with you little dog?” he asked. 
“Singing isn’t silly. It’s fun and it makes 
you happy.” 

“It does not,” said the little dog. “It 
doesn’t make me glad and it isn’t fun 
to me.” 

“Why isn’t it?” asked the bluebird. 
“Because,” said the little dog, and his 
eyes filled with tears again. The blue¬ 
bird saw, and the bluebird said, “Little 
dog, you’ve got worries. You’re sad 
about something and just because you’re 
sad about something doesn’t make 
singing silly! Little Dog, what’s the 
matter?” 

And then the little dog told the blue¬ 
bird what was the matter. “They’re go¬ 
ing to give me away,” he said. 

“Who?” asked the bluebird. 

“My folks. The people I live with. 
They put an advertisement in the 
paper today: ‘Wanted a good home for 
a little dog, by people who are moving 
away. If you have a place for a nice 
little dog in your home, call at 666 Elm 
Avenue at six o’clock.’ So I ran away,” 
said the puppy. 

“But why?” asked the bluebird. 
“That’s fair enough. If your folks are 
moving away where they can’t take 
you, it’s fair enough, for them to find 
you a new home. I don’t see anything 
wrong with that.” 

“Oh, you don’t?” said the little dog. 
“Well, I do. Some mean person might 
get me. Some person might get me who 
would kick me and hurt me. Somebody 
might get me who has another dog 
who would bite me.” 

The bluebird laughed and flapped his 
blue wings. “You’re a fine fellow,” he 
said. “If you were going to dream up 
a lot of things, why didn't you dream 
up that some nice people would get 
you. There are lots of nice people in the 
world you know. And now look at you. 
You haven’t any home at all, and you’re 
very unhappy.” 

“Oh, no I’m not,” said the little dog 
slowly. 

“Oh, yes you are,” said the bluebird, 
“and all because of something you just 
made up. What time is it now, little 
dog?” 

The little dog didn’t have to answer. 
The old clock in the church tower 
chimed six. 

“It’s six o’clock,” said the bluebird. 
“Listen, little dog, I’ll tell you what I’ll 
do for you. I’ll fly down to your house 
and see the people who are calling at 
666 Elm Avenue to offer you a home. 
If I like any of them, I’ll bring them 
here. If they look mean, or if they have 
any big dogs who’d bite you, I’ll come 
back and tell you.” 

The bluebird was not gone long be¬ 
fore he came back with a little boy. 
The little boy was laughing and running 
as hard as he could run. He came 
straight to the little dog and threw 


J ULY! What an important month it is! It celebrates the official birthdays of 
Canada and the United States and ushers in our long awaited holidays. 

For Canadians the first of July is a special holiday on which we celebrate 
Canada’s birthday, this year her 78th birthday. On the Fourth of July our friendly 
neighbor the United States celebrates her national birthday with parades, fire¬ 
crackers, picnics and fun galore. 

To most of us July means school is out. Hurrah! What are you planning to do? 
Train your dog or pony? Show your older brother or sister in the services how well 
you can pitch in and help out with the farm chores? Have a boy or girl from the 
town or city visit at your farm? Make new curtains for your room and re-arrange 
the furniture? Pick those delicious strawberries in that special secret place only 
you know about and present them as a surprise dessert for the family supper? 
Plan a picnic? There’s no lack of interesting things to do and make. 

By the way, did you know that July was so named in honor of a Roman — 
Julius Caesar who first organised the calendar which we now use. 


his arms about the little dog’s shaggy 
body. "The bluebird told me about you,” 
he said. “And guess what—I’m the only 
one who answered the advertisement in 
the paper and I do want you to come 
and live with me. Will you, little dog? 
I like dogs and I like you and we can 
have fun.” 

“Yes,” barked the little dog happily, 
and he looked at the bluebird. “Thank 
you bluebird for what you have done 
for me, and bluebird, I don’t think sing¬ 
ing is silly anymore. I think worrying 
is silly. And I think I was the silliest 
little dog in the world.” 

“All’s well that ends well,” sang the 
bluebird as he went back to the apple 
tree. 




THE COME-BACK, CAN. 


Come Back Can 

Y OU will have a great deal of fun roll¬ 
ing a come-back can and having it 
return to you. All you need is a can, a 
heavy rubber band, and a stone or piece 
of lead. 

Clean the can and smooth off any 
sharp edges. In the cover and also in the 
bottom of the can, punch two holes 
about one inch apart. Tie a string 
around the stone or weight, leaving the 
two ends loose for tying. 

Through the holes in the bottom of 
the can draw a rubber band which you 
have cut into one long piece. Cross the 
ends midway inside the can and at this 
point tie the stone using the loose ends 
of the string. Continue the rubber bands 
to the holes in the top of the can. 

Draw the ends of the rubber band 
through the holes in the top of the can, 
then fit the cover on the can and tie the 
ends with a square knot. 

To make the come-back can work, 
just roll it with a firm forward motion. 
At is rolls forward, the stone weight 
will remain hanging while the rubber 
band will wind up. The can returns to 
you as the rubber band unwinds.—A.T. 

Codes and Ciphers Help Spies 

T RY these secret message stunts your¬ 
self. A spy has to be carefully selected 
and well trained for his dangerous work. 
His chief concern is secrecy. He must 
hide his messages as well as himself. 

To disguise his messages he has two 
chief tools: the code and the cipher. 
In a code message, the written words 
stand for some other words previously 
decided upon. 

Thus, a code card might read: 

Written Word Read as 

the 

market 
price 
quotation 


With such a code, a foreign spy in 
New York could send quite a harmless- 
looking message such as: THE MAR¬ 
KET PRICE IS 98*4. Use the above 
code table to read this correctly and you 
will see how different the message is 
from the actual wording. 

A code is difficult to detect because it 
looks like an ordinary telegram. A cipher 
on the other hand, creates suspicion 
because the messages do not contain 
proper words. 

Here is one way of writing New York 
using ciphers: U?8 $'407. It looks very 
confusing but remember such a message 
can always be read by the expert de- 
codists if you give them enough time. 
Also, the longer the message, the easier 
it is to solve. It is just like a conjurer’s 
trick. The oftener it is done, the more 
chance there is of discovering the secret. 

You can make a simple ciphered mes¬ 
sage yourself by switching the letters 
of the alphabet so that A stands for Z, 
B for Y, C for X, and so on. Then pick 
out a message to send such as DE¬ 
STROY BRIDGE AT ONCE. The first 
step is to switch the letters so that the 
message reads: WVHILPS YIRWTV ZG 
LMXV. 

Of course, left this way the message 
would be quite easy to solve. One can 
see at a glance the number of letters in 
each word. But if you regroup the let¬ 
ters you will add to the confusion. Let’s 
write the message: W VH ILP BYIR 
WTVZG LMXV27. The two end figures 
simply help to fill up the last group 
and may have an additional meaning 
such as the date the message was sent. 

Now, if you combine both the code 
and the cipher you will have a secret 
message that no ordinary person can 
read and one that would keep the ex¬ 
perts guessing for many a long hour. 

For instance, to send the message: 
I FOUND THIS IN THE BOYS AND 
GIRLS PAGE you would first figure out 
a code card choosing different words to 
represent those of the real message. 
After that, you would put your code 
in cipher. Then you would have the 


real ciphered code of the expert spy. 
Only the person to whom you give the 
code card and the key to the cipher can 
possibly read your message. 

You can have a lot of fun getting 
your friends busy de-coding secret mes¬ 
sages at your next party.—W.K. 

A Pep Powder Package 

H ERE’S a grand idea for bringing sun¬ 
shine to some of your sick friends, 
or for getting a real message of cheer to 
some one you know in the armed forces. 

Send her or him a package of pep 
powders. You can easily make one your¬ 
self, enclose each thing in a separate 
sealed envelope, and have the lot deliv¬ 
ered or mailed in a neatly tied parcel. 
Here are a few “pep powder” ideas. 
Powder 1. A message of cheer writ¬ 
ten by yourself. Don’t forget that the 
very smallest items of news are im¬ 
portant to sick people or those who are 
away from home. 

Powder 2. A letter from some one else 
in the house or in your town. You can 
enclose as many of these as you can get, 
the more the merrier. 

Powder 3. A collection of interesting 
clippings from your local paper. 

Powder 4. A set of jokes appropriate 
for the person to whom they are sent. 

Powder 5. A page of puzzles or riddles 
with the answers in a separate sealed 
envelope. 

Powder 6. A few beautiful appropriate 
poems. 

Powder 7. A lively short, short story 
clipped from a magazine. 

Powder 8. A set of funny cartoons. 
Powder 9. A little gift. Handkerchief, 
postcard, etc. 

Powder 10. A few snapshots of your¬ 
self, something new around town, or 
anything or anyone of interest to the 
person who will receive them. 

Seal each package and write on the 
envelope the date when it is to be 
opened. If the pep powders are going to 
some one in the services it is best not to 
date them because they may have to 
be read when circumstances permit, But 
an invalid should have his health medi¬ 
cine prescribed on a daily ration basis. 
And remember, you are the doctor. 

When your powders are complete wrap 
them securely in one big package and 
print or write on the cover in gay colors,. 
“Pep Powders for .... from . . . .” 

You have no idea how acceptable your 
pep powders will be. They will come as a 
pleasant surprise and bring joy and new 
fighting power to the person lucky 
enough to receive them. 

Start a pep club in your school or 
home today. There are dozens or young 
people you know in the armed forces 
who could do with some of your pep 
powders. You’ll have fun working out 
new ideas, and you will be doing some¬ 
thing worthwhile in maintaining the 
morale of those who need it most.— 
Walter King. 



To Make the Flag 


BACK OP FLAG 

•\ COLOR ST PATRICK'S CROSS 

RED,THEN CUT OUT AND 
|Q FOLD OVER ALONG C D. 
lU. COLOR ST. GEORGE S CROSS 
I / RED. CUT OUT AND 
,1 FOLD ALONG A:B. . 

D 4° 


ST PATRICK'S CROSS 



FLAG READY FOR FOLDING—. 



a or an 
American ship 
sailed from Boston 
sailed from New York 


is 


any even number 
any odd number 
any number and 
fraction 


today 

for London 
for Liverpool 
for Lisbon 


D O you know the story of our flag? 

Here’s an easy way to draw the flag 
and learn its story. 

Our Union Jack is made up of three 
crosses—the St. Patrick’s Cross of Ire¬ 
land (a diagonal red cross on a white 
background), the St. Andrew’s Cross of 
Scotland (a diagonal white cross on a 
blue background) and the St. George’s 
Cross of England (a square red cross 
on a white background). 

On a large piece of paper cut out a 


long rectangle and divide it in three 
as in drawing. In the centre one color a 
St. Andrew’s Cross. On the back of the 
left hand rectangle color a St. Patrick’s 
Cross, cut it out and fold over. On the 
back of the third rectangle color a St. 
George’s Cross, fold over and you have 
the completed Union Jack. 

In all parts of the British Empire the 
Union Jack is flown. So vast is the 
Empire that the sun never sets on our 
flag.—A.T. 
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From the items numbered I have selected the 
following in which I am interested in the literature, 
etc., offered. 


Name. 


Numbers. 


Please print plainly 


Practical Books 

and 

Bulletins 

“A Country Guide Service” 

22. Hardy Fruits, by G. F. Chipman— 
25 cents postpaid. 

23. Farm Workshop Guide, edited by 
It. D. Colquette—Illustrations and 
instructions for gadgets, and prac¬ 
tical farm plans—-50 cents post¬ 
paid. 

50. The Countrywoman Handbook, 

Book Wo. 1 — Kitchen Labor 

Savers, Home Decorating, Pattern 
Heading, Getting Rid or Files, Bugs, 
and Beetles, etc., etc.—2 5c post¬ 
paid. 

52. Tha Countrywoman Handbook, 

Book No. 3 -— Nutrition (foods 
necessary for proper quantities or 
vitamins, calories, minerals, etc.), 
Canning Meats and Vegetables, Cur¬ 
ing Meats, Drying Vegetables, Stor¬ 
ing Vegetables, etc., etc. — 25c. 

53. Farmer's Handbook on Llvestook. 
Book No. 4 —Livestock Nutrition, 
Livestock Pests and Diseases, etc., 
etc.—25 cents postpaid. 

54. Farmer’s Handbook on Soils and 
Crops, Book No. 5—Types of soils. 
Erosion control. Weed control. For¬ 
age crops, etc., etc., postpaid 25c. 

BEAUTY AND HEALTH BULLETINS, 1 i each 

1. How to Take a Home Manicure. 

?. Care or Hands. 

if. Care of the Feet. 

4 . Treating or Superfluous Hair. 

5. Daintiness In Dressing. 

6. How to Care for Your Skin. 

7. Skin Problems. 

8. Take a Facial at Home. 

9. Care of the Hair. 

10. Hair Problems. 

11. How to Use Powder, Rouge, and 
Lipstick. 

12. Mouth Hygiene. 

13. Getting Ready for a Permanent. 

14. Use and Care of Hair Brushes. 

15. How to Choose Toilet Soap. 

Note:—25c worth of Bulletins may be 
obtained free with a SI .00 subscrip¬ 
tion to The Country Guide. 

THE COUNTRY GUIDE BOOK DEPT. 

Winnipeg - Canada 




STRAIGHT EROM THE GRASS ROOT S 


SASSi 


H ERE is a letter that has just come in 
from London, England: Having 
come across your magazines in our sta¬ 
tion recreation room, I’ve read them 
with great interest. I’m a Jamaican, 
serving with the R.A.F. over here. My 
business is with airplanes, but my ul¬ 
timate wish is to be a farmer, though 
my experience in that direction is some¬ 
what limited. 

I am asking you kindly to put me in 
touch with farmers who would be will¬ 
ing to be my friends, especially of my 
own age. I’m twenty. I would like, pre¬ 
ferably, friends in British Columbia. 
This would be a favor deeply apprecia¬ 
ted by me.—AC1. Lawton S.O.; 713113 
R.A.F., c/o West Indian Committee, 40 
Norfolk St., Strand, London, England. 

* * * 

W E shall have to take J.W.D.’s word 
for it. The only witness was a 
horse and the horse is dead. The winter 
of 1928 was very cold in those parts. He 
was watering eight head of cattle at 
the river, half a mile away. One day 
he made them run and they were 
breathing hard. There was a slight north 
wind and it froze their breath into a 
solid fence. A few days later a slight 
wind sprang up from the south. It was 
still cold and that put a fence on the 
other side of the trail. And so, from then 
on into March he had a solid ice wall on 
each side of the trail and had no trouble 
at all with the cattle wandering off it. 

* * * 

B ritish Columbia must still be ac¬ 
corded the palm when it comes to 
fish stories, both authentic and pre¬ 
fabricated. Just read this letter from 
Chas. Walker, Mara, which is in B.C., 
though we don’t know exactly where: 

Dear Fellow Fabricator: My young 
brother has just hooked a small B.C. 
trout. How do I get the excursion 
steamer out of its mouth without bend¬ 
ing the funnels? Please let me know 
quickly, as the captain is very angry at 
having his schedule disrupted. 

* * * 

T HIS is the season of the year when 
the disciples of that classical pis¬ 
catorial artist, Isaak Walton, are in¬ 
clined to turn in fish stories that put 
interior strains and stresses into the 
credulity of the most credulous. This 
column will not claim immunity from 
accusation on that score. We published 
a fabulous fish story, illustrated, only a 
month ago, and there’s another one on 
this page. Both come from B.C. But 
B.C. fisherman are not all fabricators. 
They are consistently expert with the 
reel and line, and satisfied with a good 
day’s catch. Such a one is Mr. W. W. 
Greer of Kamloops, now over 70. Here 




he is, with two hours’ catch of trout in 
Clearwater Lake. And after we have en¬ 
joyed a good fish story we would like 
nothing better than to get our teeth 
into a couple of those .beauties. That, 
after all, would be the most ubstantial 
enjoyment. 

* * * 

F RED AUjERY, who proof reads these 
pages, is the son of a compositor. 
He has shown us a copy of the articles 
of Indenture signed by his father when 
he became a printer’s apprentice some 
half century ago, “by and with the 
consent of his father, Henry Nicholas 
Allery, of Rea Barn Rd., Brixham, cabi¬ 
net maker.” An apprentice had to be on 
his good behavior in those days. During 
the five years he 

covenanted, among ... - 

many other things, ■P' 

as follows: “He shall K 

not contract Matri- ' L 
mony within the X^-'P 

said term nor play VY 2/y 

at Cards nor Dice Hu/ITl 5 

Tables or any other 1- I/a'// | 

unlawful Games <rfi 

whereby his said / A/ 

Master may have 
any loss with his 
own goods or others i~~v * \-~ 
during the said ~ 

Term, without j JT ( 
license of his said t/ yv O 
Master. He shall \ 
neither buy nor sell, ” 

shall not haunt Taverns or Playhouses 
nor absent himself from his said 
Master’s service day or night unlaw¬ 
fully.” 

In return for good and faithful service 
the apprentice was taught the art of 
Printer and Compositor and received 
two shillings per week weekly for the 
first year, with yearly increases until 
for the fifth year he received “seven 
shillings per week weekly.” 


A LONG with that trout story Mr. Chas. 

Walker sent in the best missing line 
for the limping limerick published last 
month. Saskatchewan is a hard word 
to find a rhyming word for but he made 
a stab at it. Now the completed verse 
reads: 

A sturdy young lad in Saskatchewan, 
Remarked to a Cockney or such a one, 
I’ve frozen my nose 
My fingers and toes, 

But my pa “warmed” the place I get 
patches on. 


XXTHAT the Touchwood Times des- 
” cribed as a walking hardware store 
called on the doctor of Punnichy, Sask., 
and complained of a pain in his 
stomach. X-ray pictures revealed a fine 
range of nails, open safety pins, a pen 
knife, safety razor and other articles of 
hardware too numerous to mention, on 
display in his stomach. He was sent to 
Winnipeg to have the misplaced metal¬ 
ware removed and presumably put to 
economic uses. To use a term not now 
so common as it was once, he was well 
ironed off. 

* * * 

O SCAR LILLIES told in the Stonewall 
Argus, this story of the visit of Lord 
and Lady Dufferin to Selkirk in 1877. 
The highlight of the program was the 
ox races, oxen hitched singly to Red 
River carts, ox teams or wagons, and, 
the feature event, a quarter-mile ox race 
astride. A. R. Bell, still living but then 
a youth of tender years, was mounted 
on his father’s favorite ox, a long horned 
gaunt four-year-old possessed of ex¬ 
cessive speed. All went well, with Bell’s 
ox well out in front, until near the fin¬ 
ishing post when his brindle mount 
spied his mate, snubbed to a wagon on 
the side. He broke rank and in spite of 
all the skill, and ox vocabulary at the 
jockey’s command, Mr. Ox finished up 
at the wagon. 
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